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THE PRIEST AS TEACHER 


PATRICK MURNANE 


ORALITY, St. Thomas says, is the motus rationalis creaturae 
M in Deum. Evidently he sees morality in a different light 

from that in which many Christians, even Catholics, 
seem to see it at the present time. Morality for many people 
professing to follow Christ seems to cover at best just those 
things taught today in a moral theology class. Morality, they 
seem to hold, has to do with conduct, with the keeping of God’s 
law. This change of connotation may well mark also a change 
of outlook, a change of emphasis in teaching, a change, however 
unconscious it may be, in practice. Morality meant for St. 
Thomas our entire relation to God. That meaning has been 
narrowed down in our day, and, quite unconsciously, it is true, 


. at times, but often in everyday life, morality understood in this 


narrow way, has come to be regarded as compening the sum of 
our relations to God. 

From such a view of our relations with God a number of 
things will follow. There will. be an undue emphasis on the 
Ten Commandments, and a tendency to forget that we must 
emphasise, too, the teachings and the life. of Christ and also 
the sacraments that he has given us. There will be a tendency 
to teach and to look on religion as if it were a book of rules, to 
insist, with injury to other things, on the keeping of the com- 


mandments, on the regular approach to confession and Commun- 


ion, on the observance of certain laws in regard to marriage, and 
to leave people under the impression, quite unintentionally of 
course, that all their faith asks of them is the keeping of certain 


regulations as a necessary condition for gaining an eternal 


reward, a reward which has no very close relation to the rules 
observed. It is the grand toy given for being a good boy. There 
will follow, too, from this attitude to religion, a tendency to be 
satisfied with the minimum. There will follow a tendency to 


‘narrow down the range of sermons and instructions. Much of 
‘the rich doctrine of the Church will be lost, of course, the funda- 
‘mental doctrine of the Trinity, for example, the significance of 
-the Mass, a true understanding of the love unto death of Christ, 


the doctrine of grace, and so on. Religion will become merely 
a eode of conduct, a dry lifeless thing. It will have descended 
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368 THE FURROW 


to the natural plane instead of building upon nature. Religion 
will have lost its soul ! 

It is for us priests to guard against this hidden corruption 
or even the possibility of it. One tangible way in which we can 
do so, a way too that can give us some indication as to the 
prevalence of such an attitude to religion amongst layfolk, is 
by visiting the school. In a former issue of The Furrow the 
question of a priest’s work in the school was discussed. Perhaps 
what is said here may help to bring that discussion a little 
farther. The priest in the school can note the content of the 
teaching given to children, and, in practice more important, the 
manner in which it is given, and the effect it is likely to have on 
the childrens’ lives, particularly their spiritual lives. The priest, 
spurred on as he will be by the basic truth that religion must 
lead to union with God, a personal, a triune God, a union forged 
by, and consisting of, the love of God, which is the doing of God’s 
will, can give the religion class a new atmosphere, a new emphasis, 
and far different results. The teachers in our national schools are . 
—everyone is in sincere agreement with this—a worthy body of 
Catholic lay-people. While remembering that, one must not 
forget the handicaps under which they work in the religion 
class. They go on to that class straight from teaching some 
secular subject ; they teach in the same surroundings as those 
in which they teach secular subjects ; they are the teachers who 
teach secular subjects ; they are preparing for an examination 
in religion, even as they are preparing for secular examinations 
or inspections. The priest is not burthened with these handicaps. 
He has the further tremendous advantage that he stands before 
teacher and children as one dedicated to God, as an alter Christus. 
It should be easy for him not so much to teach a subject called 
religion to children as to lead them to the love of the Father, 
through the.Son, by the Holy Spirit. A recent number of the 
international review of religious education, Lwmen Vitae (July- 
September, 1952), has a very significant article entitled, ‘Union 
with God, the Soul of Teaching about God.” The writer, Rev. 
Louis Lochet, a parish priest, gives to the teaching of religion its 
true and necessary status. He says: ‘The teacher’s words 
should provoke an interior reaction which is love of someone 
rather than acquiring truth. He has not simply to strive to make 
himself understood, he must surrender himself to God so as to 
give God to others.” We may be inclined to regard such an ideal, 
at first, as impractical. Yet we have been taught something 
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THE PRIEST AS TEACHER 369 


like this about our preaching from the pulpit, and we have accep- 
ted it. And the pulpit is but the continuation of the Christian 
doctrine class. There is always the danger, even for the priest, 
of considering the religion class purely as a class in the secular 
sense, and his object in attending that class, that of insuring 
efficiency before an examiner. Rather must we reverse this 
tendency to descend to a low level and to bring and keep the 
teacher there also, and ascend to the true ideal of catechetical 
teaching and, indirectly, help to bring the lay teacher to that 
high level also. 

It is true that, even when possessed of a clear vision of the 
ideal, a priest entering the school at Christian doctrine time, 
may still feel at a loss as to how to set about his work in practice. 
Many suggestions have been offered. Here a particular suggestion 
is made, or rather emphasised. The priest might well take up, 
and concentrate on the teaching of the Mass. It can be taught to 
all classes, to each in varying depth and breadth ; it is the 
centre of our religion ; Irish people are noted for their faithful- 
ness to it; it is a difficult subject for the ordinary lay teacher 
and so a subject in dealing with which the priest can be of very 
real help. In teaching the Mass the main purpose of all teaching, 
which is union with God, must be borne in mind. The aim then 
must be to avoid such theological discussion as will only confuse 
the child, while having for the teaching given a sound basis 
in theology; secondly, to get the child to realise that he shares 


_in the offering and in the return God makes (Holy Communion), 


that he must be active at Mass; and thirdly that, in his daily 
life, he must live the Mass. The Mass, taught in this way, can 
become the centre from which or to which the priest may. follow 
any other path of religious teaching. He will not neglect the 
liturgy in his teaching. He will use some of the many aid books, 
drawings, paintings, photographs, filmstrips, etc., that will be 
the tools of his trade. 

_ He will, in particular, use the missal, and teach the children 
how to use it. It is disputed whether it is advisable to place the 
full Sunday missal in the child’s hands, at the age say, of twelve. 


-It is true that the standard of knowledge of English is not then 


very high and may prove a serious handicap in the teaching of the 


missal. Still, children in many schools have succeeded in follow- 
- ing the missal at the age of thirteen, having. begun it the year 
- before. A fuller understanding may well be expected with the 
-coming of greater maturity and with the continued use of the 
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missal. It would seem desirable that the actual text of tlie missal 
be given even at this early age to children, in particular, whose 
school-days will end at fourteen. It is regrettable that the 
production of illustrated missals, so well-known and so various, 
say, in France, is practically still unknown in this country. 
The priest in teaching the missal has the still further advantage 
of being able to continue the instruction from the pulpit. Soon 
indeed, if his teaching of the missal in the school is to have a 
lasting effect, he must follow up that teaching in the church. 
There are various ways in which a priest may interest his 
people in the Mass. Many of our priests place a copy of the Ordo 
in English at the door of the Church. Many go further, and post 
somewhat more lengthy and simpler instructions at the door. 
This practice may be again improved upon by posting up as 
well a brief account of the saint, or of the feast, of the day. 
Further, the priest might, at least on Sundays, announce before 
beginning Mass the necessary details for following the missal 
for that day. Incidentally, it might be an improvement to 
announce before Mass also the names of the dead for whom prayers 
are asked. It will give the people present the chance to 
remember them at the Memento for the Dead, and will help a 
little towards an understanding and a greater participation 
in the Mass. When giving instructions to the people 
on the Mass, the priest might well emphasise the people’s 
part and share in the Mass and their responsibility arising from 
the Mass. That would surely be in accordance with the cncyclical, 
Mediator Dei. It is the custom in many parishes to give what 
is called, rather unhappily, a commentary during at least one 
Mass on Sunday. There are many books and booklets available 
to help the priest in this difficult task. The January-March 
(1952) number of Lumen Vitae, the periodical mentioned pre- 
viously, has an excellent guide to the giving of such a commen- 


There is then, it is urged, much to be said for instructing 
the people, both children and adults to a fuller Christian life 
by means of this central mystery of our religion. Instruction 
in the Mass, in school particularly, can easily change the Christian 
doctrine class, give it a new atmosphere, give both priest and 
teacher a sense of mission, of being apostles, and give the child 
not merely rules of conduct, but a fuller, practical grasp of what 
living as a Christian means. St. Thomas has told us that religion 

is the motus rationalis creaturae in Deum. He is re-echoed today 
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by a dignitary of the Church well versed in the work of instruc- 
tion, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. He says: ‘A positive and not 
a negative goodness is the Christian ideal. A character is great, 
not by the ferocity of its hatred of evil, but by the intensity of 
its love of God” (Lift up Your Hearts, p. 143). To establish in 
others the love of God, as we must try to establish it in our 
own hearts, that must be the ideal of our instruction. And what 
better way to achieve that ideal, than through the Mass ? 


PATRICK MURNANE 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, Co. Cork : 


THE LorD’s DAy 


For the majority of Christians, Sunday is undoubtedly a 
day of rest and rightly so. But for how many is this rest really 
concerned with God ? Who among them, when they have once 
been to Mass, still feel that they continue to be involved in the 
Lord’s Day, a day which belongs supremely to Him, a day which 


in the long continued story of our lives and cares, He has reser- 


ved to Himself in order that we shall turn to Him in prayer, 


peace and praise ? 
—Cardinal Suhard: The Meaning of God 
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BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKETT 


FREDERICK M. JONES 


N June 20, 1681, the Duke of Ormonde, Viceroy of 
Ireland, wrote to his son, the Earl of Arran, in Dublin 
that he had just received from London a summary account 

of the trial of Oliver Plunkett. “I wish,’? wrote the Duke, 
“for the honour of the justice of England that the evidence 
against Plunkett had been as convincing as that against [Fitz- 
harris], for we must expect that Papists at home and abroad 
will take his trial to pieces and make malicious remarks upon 
every part of it, and some circumstances are liable to disadvan- 
tageous observation.” The Duke was hardly guilty of an over- 
statement when he commented unfavourably upon the trial 
of a man he had known himself quite well in Ireland and he was 
correct in the surmise that future generations would scrutinise 
most closely that judical farce enacted in Westminster Hall. 
In recent times the evidence deduced at the trial was analysed 
by the former Lord Chief Justice Palles and by Mr. D. F. Browne, 
K.C. in the process of the cause of Blessed Oliver and some years 
ago by Dr. C. P. Curran. 

And now we have this latest! study of Oliver Plunkett’s 
trial from Alice Curtayne. It is the most satisfactory of all for 
the general reader for many reasons but especially because it 
does not overwhelm us with legal technicalities and because 
it provides us with the full historical background to every point 


- brought out in the trial as evidence. The result is the book is 


much more than a mere analysis of the trial; it is in fact a 
history of Oliver Plunkett’s life and work. That is a result which 
is very clearly achieved and for which the author deserves a 
special word of congratulation. Her method is to pause in the 
analysis of the evidence and to give us a flash-back as it were, 
of the actual facts, whether they correspond with the charges or 
not. 


MaAcMoyveEr:I have seen him [Plunkett] in the priory the 
first year that he came over to Ireland ; and you know 
the meetings held at George Blyke’s house in the 
Fives, and I have seen him at his own house. 


1 The Trial of Oliver Plunkelt. Alice Curtayne. London: Sheed 
and Ward 1953. Pp. 239. Price 16/-. 
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A piece of evidence such as this is mystifying until it is explained 
by Miss Curtayne. “George Blyke’s house in the Fives, or more 
accurately ‘George Blake’s house in the Fews’ ... was an inn 
in Dorsey, County Louth, well known as a meeting-place for the 


. clergy of Armagh when abroad on their business. They occas- 


ionally held conventions in this house, which was considered 
a very safe place.: George Blake was a Cromwellian settler who 
married an Irish girl named Quin . . . The site of this famous 
inn, which was immune from raids by the yeomanry, is still 
pointed out today in the haggard of a farmhouse, occupied in 
modern times by a family named Burns, on the old highway by 
Coulter’s Bridge. It was probably true that Florence MacMoyer 
had seen the Archbishop resting at this inn in the course of his 
diocesan business, perhaps having a meal or waiting for a 
change of horse” (p. 82). 

The opening sentence of this book takes us to West- 
minster Hall, where the trial of Oliver Plunkett took place. 
A few words of explanation of the political situation are, of course, 
necessary. to place the trial in its correct historical setting and 
this Miss Curtayne does with remarkable clarity. Oliver Plun- 
kett was a victim of the Popish Plot, in which the disreputable 
Titus Oates became the centre. For three years London had 
been in a ferment of unrest verging at times on mob rule. The 
King, it was alleged, was to be assassinated at the Pope’s 
orders ; the Pope had already taken all England under his rule 
and had given a commission to the General of the Jesuits to 
nominate men to the key positions in naval, military and civil 
affairs ; all Protestants were to be massacred and the French 
were to seize England. It mattered little that the previous 
career of Oates was not calculated to inspire confidence ; nothing 
was too fantastic to believe and to spread abroad, provided only 


it suited the plans of either of the factions of the time, the 


Royalists or the Opposition under the corrupt leadership of 


_ Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Lord Shaftesbury. 


The repercussions of the Popish Plot were felt in Ireland ; 
indeed the plan to include the Catholic Primate had been con- 
cocted by Shaftesbury himself in conjunction with his old 
Cromwellian colleague, Henry Jones, then Protestant Bishop 
of Meath. In December 1679 Oliver Plunkett was apprehended 
in Dublin, where he had gone to attend the funeral of his cousin, 
Dr. Patrick Plunkett, the Catholic Bishop of Meath. 

It took his enemies over six months to frame their charges 
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against the Archbishop of Armagh and it was only in July 
1680 that he was finally arraigned in Dundalk. From the 
government’s point of view the trial was a complete fiasco. 
Plunkett’s defence was overwhelming and even a packed Pro- 
testant jury refused to condemn him. But this did not mean 
his release. Before the year was out he found himself in Newgate 
prison awaiting trial on the very same charges of which he had 
been acquitted by the jury in Dundalk. This was the first 
legal point raised by the Primate when he faced trial in London. 
The best legal opinion in Ireland had assured him that he could 
not be tried in England for crimes supposed to have been com- 
mitted in Ireland. The difficulty was a real one and few pre- 
cedents, if any, could be shown to the contrary. But such legal 
refinements were to be roughly handled by the Lord Chief 
Justice and his two assistant judges as well as by the counsel 
for the Crown all during the trial. 

Next the accused man objected that the charges against 
him had been withheld until it was too late for him to secure 
the necessary witnesses for his defence. The bench of judges 


~made some effort to meet this objection since it would have 


been too blatantly unjust to deny him all facilities. Yet the 
time finally allowed him was too short to be of any assistance 
and it was only when he had been found guilty and sentence of 
death had been passed and a postponement refused that word’ 
came that witnesses for his defence had reached Coventry. 
Too late for the swift-moving justice of the Popish Plots! 

The trial makes anything but edifying reading. The wit- 


‘nesses for the prosecution brought forward by the Crown con- 


sisted mainly of insubordinate clerics—two parish priests, 
Fathers Edmund Murphy and John MacClane and several 
apostate and excommunicated friars like Fathers John MacMoy- 
er and Hugh Duffy. This aspect of his trial did not escape 
Archbishop Plunkett himself. In his speech before he was 
executed he asked that the behaviour of the clerical witnesses 
should not reflect either upon the order of Saint Francis or on 
the Catholic clergy, reminding his hearers that there was a 
Judas among the twelve Apostles, and a wicked man called 
Nicholas among the seven deacons. The fact that there were 
clerics found to bear witness against the Primate is explained 
to some extent by the efforts of the Primate himself to restore 
ecclesiastical discipline in the northern province. He fell foul 
of certain of the diocesan clergy,who regarded him as an intruder 
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and a self-seeker mainly because he endeavoured to enforce 
Church laws and to remedy abuses. When he decided a dispute 
between the Dominicans and the Franciscans in favour of the 
former, he earned the opposition of the less reputable members of 


the latter. When news of the Archbishop’s decision in this 


matter reached Rome, two Irish novices, Hugh Duffy and John 
MacMoyer, went into the library of St. Isidore’s and knocked 
the head off the bust of the Primate by way of expressing their 
disapproval. For this action they were duly expelled by the 
Guardian, Dr. Tyrrell. The malice of two of the witnesses 
against him thus went back over ten years. 

The formal indictment against the Archbishop charged him 


‘with conspiracy to kill the king; it was alleged that for this purpose 


he endeavoured to introduce a foreign power into Ireland, the 


‘French, raise an army and levy war. Almost as an afterthought 


is it alleged that he planned the restoration of the ‘‘Romish 
religion.” At times during the trial it would seem that his 
judges were not quite sure of the precise nature of the charges 


‘against him for their final addresses differ very much from one 


another. Sir Francis Pemberton, the Lord Chief Justice laid 
greatest stress on the religious aspect of the case . . .“Look 
you, Mr. Plunkett, you have been here indicted of a very great 
and heinous crime, the greatest and most heinous of all crimes, 


and that is high treason ;. . . the bottom of your treason was 


your setting up your false religion, than which there is not any- 
thing more displeasing to God, or more pernicious to mankind 


in this world. A religion that is ten times worse than all the 


heathenish supersititions ; the most dishonourable and deroga- 
tory to God and His glory, of all religions or pretended religions 


whatsoever, for it undertakes to dispense with God’s law and 


to pardon the breach of them. So that certainly a greater crime 
there cannot be committed against God, than for a man to 
endeavour the propagation of that religion ; but you, to effect 
this, have designed the death of our lawful prince and king...” 
Whatever the formal charges may have been the hatred of 
the “Romish religion’? lay very near the surface. It was well 
disguised in the same way as it is today in countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Miss Curtayne does not hesitate to point out the 
similarity between the case of Oliver Plunkett and that of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 
The charges against the two men were practically identi- 
cal: treason, organising an attempt to overthrow the 
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Government, illegal currency transactions. When the 
Mindszenty Trial took place on 8th February 1949 the 
conformity became very much more marked. The Cardinal’s 
accusers never stated the real issue, their enmity to his 
religion. Their aim was to destroy his good name. In both 
cases there was manufactured evidence, even the admission 
of forgery ; the same elaborate formality in carrying out 
the juridical proceedings ; the same deferring to the people’s 
verdict ; the same belief that solemn legal ritual can dis- 
guise the miscarriage of justice (p. vii). 


It is interesting for us to recall that this aspect of the trial 
of Oliver Plunkett was not hidden from his contemporaries. 
In August 1695 some fourteen years after the execution of the 
Primate, the Dominican bishop of Elphin, Dominic de Burgo, 
wrote from his exile in Louvain to Pope Innocent XII. In 
that letter, which is now preserved in the Vatican Archives', 
de Burgo asks the Pope’s assistance in his efforts to return to 
his diocese. ‘I do not seek riches nor the possessions of the 
Church, nor have I ever sought them. I shall be contented if 
I can work out my salvation in poverty and want. I have never 
interfered with the political state of the country although our 
enemies delight in urging this charge against us and under this 
pretext condemn many of our clergy to death. This was most 
clearly shown in the case of the illustrious Primate of Ireland, 
Oliver Plunkett of happy memory, whom with others they hanged, 
but whose innocence the very heretics themselves now openly 
admit.” 

In the course of the trial the prosecution laid particular 
-emphasis on the charge that Plunkett was engaged in enrolling 
an army to assist the French on their arrival. He had already 
enlisted over 70,000, it was fantastically claimed. The Primate’s 
defence was excellent. ‘I had influence only upon one province 
as is well known... . and it is well known that in all the pro- 
vince of Ulster, take men, women and children of the Roman 
Catholics they could not make up 70,000.” There was this 
foundation for the story of mass enrollment that the most re- 
markable feature of the Archbishop’s ministry in Ireland was 
the large numbers to whom he administered the sacrament of 
confirmation in the open. 


1 Hitherto unpublished. Vescovi, Vol. 87, pp.319-820. 
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It was at such reunions of the people that the Archbishop 
came very close to them. Barefooted, half starved and in 
rags though they were, ‘“‘they swarm to the Confirmations 
like flies,” he had said. They thought nothing of walking 
twelve miles in any weather for the sacrament, and they 
went to extraordinary lengths to bring the infirm, the sick 
and their cripples to receive it. They were too poor to pro- 
vide themselves with transport even of the most primitive 
kind so they carried their invalids on their backs over the 
mountains and across bogs. People of all ages and both sexes 
from little boys and girls to men and women of thirty, forty 
and even up to sixty years of age, they would crowd before 
him, wave after wave of them as if famishing for the Pen- 
tecostal grace. When the Archbishop moved among them 
he would find himself sharing their emotion, becoming 
increasingly aware of the terrific power of faith that charged 
the atmosphere. ‘‘Better,’”’ he said, ‘‘could not be found in 
the world.’ Here at any rate was something far greater 
than he had ever experienced in his twenty-five years in 
Rome. These people looked as if they saw with their eyes 
the rushing of the mighty wind as the living spirit of God 
was infused into them. Adversity had taught them to de- 
pend wholly on the inner power of religion and, humanly 
speaking, they had paid for it to the uttermost farthing 
in material loss (p. 110). 

The verdict of course was “guilty” and the sentence, which 
was pronounced days later, was the now familiar one: “you 
shall be hanged by the neck but cut down before you are dead, 
your bowels shall be taken out and burnt before your face, your 
head shall be cut off, and your body be divided into four quarters 
to be disposed of as his Majesty pleases.” For the eight days 
preceding his death the Archbishop had the privilege of cele- 
brating Mass every day, thanks to a fellow prisoner, Father 
Maurus Corker, a Benedictine, who became his confessor and 
spiritual director. 

The story of Oliver Plunkett’s death has become part 
of the treasured patrimony of every Irish Catholic. Miss 
Curtayne tells it simply but effectively, relying in the main on 
accounts of witnesses and contemporaries. She has written a 
competent and interesting book, which should on its own merits 
and apart altogether from the intrinsic interest of the subject 
be very generally welcomed. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
Oluain Mhuire, Galway. 
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TWO MUSICIANS 


A. B. McGratH 


HEN one considers the predominance of the cult of Bach 
in present day musical activities it is strange to reflect 
that he is one of the “discoveries’”’ of both musicians and 
critics alike. This large, quiet man, of whom Schumann said 
that “music owed as much to him as religion to its founder,”’ 
was completely forgotten after his death and in the time of 
Mozart and Beethoven his name was hardly known. Now he 
stands as the Colossus among the Masters of music, as the 
inspired genius of the organ, summing up in himself the whole 
traditions of the history of music before him, and with olympic 
calm gathering together the strands of musical technique of 
his day, weaving them with a perfection absolutely unsurpassable. 
Born in the same year as Bach, 1685, and surviving him by 
nine years, Handel is forever linked to his great compartiot. 
Unlike Bach he enjoyed a popularity during his life which 
reached fever pitch years after his death, and which appears 
to wear well even to-day. The increasing glorification of Bach 
has led critics to under-rate the merits of Handel, to concentrate 
on his defects and on the differences which exist between both 
composers. It is of course inevitable that. two such giants of 
music, close contemporaries and prolific writers, should invite 
comparison, not a one-sided comparison however. 

_ In quite a large number of the musical studies and bio- 
graphies which deal with the Bach-Handel age of music, we 
find that both composers are placed as opposites. . Bach is 
supposed to be the genius of the church, Handel of the opera- 
house ; Bach is the singer of the scheme of Redemption in the 
New Testament, Handel is the singer of Jahweh of the Old 
Testament; Bach is of the cloister, Handel is of the world; Bach’s 
life might be (as Pater says of Wordsworth’s life) ‘a rather 
tame theme in illustration of the more parochial virtues,’’ while 
that of Handel is the illustration of the fortunes which follow 
the career of the “‘top-bill ” artist ; Bach, large, quiet, indust- 
rious and a great family man ; Handel dashing about Europe, 
vested interests in every scheme, very much on the surface 

. .. We.admit indeed that Bach and Handel invite comparison 
and that there is a superficial basis for the contrast just noted, 
but while the dissimilarities in life and aims and achievements 
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strike the reader as a ponderable something, the similarities, 
and the excellences which their work reveals are prepondera- 
tingly in favour of a more exact equation between the genius 
of both artists. 

To begin with, it is perhaps true to say that no two artists 
were more fully formed and fashioned by their period than 
were Bach and Handel. Both are typically German in tone, 
style and in technique ; both are masters of melody, that is, 
of the ideal of a classic melody created by the German mind, 
where continuity of line, phrase and counter-phrase, the ability 
to depart from the tonal centre so that the final ‘“chome-coming”’ 
may be all the more conclusive. 

The essential difference between both composers is not so 
much a technical or an aesthetic one, as a difference of intensity 
in application to the work to be done. Bach was an unremitting 
slogger all his long life; a man, like St. Thomas Aquinas, of 
large bulk and unsounded depths of perseverance, who never 
felt the ordinary urge to take the easy way out of things at 
times. ‘The sole object of all music’ said he, “should be the 
glory of God and pleasant recreation,” and there is no doubt 
that Bach liked his recreation. He liked it long and he liked 
it continuous. He said on one occasion “that anyone could 
do as much as I ‘have done if he worked hard,”’ but it seems 
that Bach’s idea of what constituted hard work differed not 
a little from that held by most honest folk. Handel’s life, 
crammed to the full with the multitudinous cares and worries 
of a man of the world, did not allow of long periods devoted to 
composition, nor had he that spacious ease which is so prominent 
in the life of Bach. Frequently compelled to work in a des- 
perate hurry, far into the night, writing operas to order, making 
a sporting bid to win victory for the King’s opera faction as 
against the rival one set up by His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, losing all his worldly goods and possessions in the 
court of bankruptcy, his come-back to fame via the oratorio 
is all the more wonderful. 

But Bach and Handel are to be equated in more ways than 
one. Both are great composers of ‘religious’? music, are great 
melodists, are very much under the influence of the “formal” 
element in music, are prolific writers with a resulting inequality 
in their work, and finally both are “‘Reformation” products. 

On the human side of both men: there are certain striking 
similarities also.. Bach’s devotion to his family is well known. 
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He was the most domesticated of souls, and his relations with 
his children and friends were of the genial and cordial nature 
we should expect. A man of very definite and independent 
views, he would brook no interference with his plans, musical 
or otherwise. Geniality, placidity, a certain “well-tempered- 
ness” are the most prominent features of his character. Con- 
servative by nature, he was a rigid upholder of the aristocratic 
regime of his day. In the dedication of the Six Brandenburg 
concertos to the Margrave we read: ‘I have nothing so much 
at heart as the wish to be employed in occasions more worthy 
of You and of Your service...I who am with unparalleled 
zeal, Monseigneur, Your Royal Highness’s most humble and 
very obedient servant, Johann Sebastian Bach”. Not much like 
another great contemporary of his, Samuel Johnson, who made 
no secret of his attitude to Lord Chesterfield. 

It is altogether more difficult to read between the lines in 
the case of Handel. His life was so different in every detail, 
so filled with rivalries, intrigues, jealousies having their way 
with him one time, and financial worries another. One is 
tempted to wonder what would Bach have achieved had he 
been placed as Handel was? Would he have been equal to the 
demands made on his patience, above all, on his time ? Would 
he have shown that unbreakable will to triumph in spite of all 
that his enemies could do against him ? 

In an age of crude debauch Handel lived as a Christian, 
one might say as an ascetic judged by the prevailing standards 
of morality. In an age when public defamation of character 
(remember Pope’s Dunciad and the Satires and Epistles) was 
regarded as the special field in which the “wits” might display 
their verbal virtuosity, Handel’s references to his enemies are 
singularly mild, when one considers the vicious attack made 
on Rinaldo by ‘the otherwise temperate Addison. 

And then there is the lovely touch of Handel’s devotion to 
his mother, Frau Dorothea ; that lonely little lady who followed 
anxiously the tracer-bullet, career of her only son from Halle 
in Saxony to the heights, in London. He visited her regularly 
each year, and when in 1729 (she was then nearly eighty years) he 
saw her, blind and paralysed, there is no doublt that George 
Friedrich knew it was the final parting. She died the following 
year, the year of Handel’s greatest failures. One is tempted 
to wonder if there is not a causal connection between the events. 

In playing or studying Bach I feel that I am in immediate 
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contact with the man Bach rather than with his music. It 
is something akin to the feeling one gets when reading the 
poetry of Hopkins. Whether this be a tribute to the purely 
musical or literary perfection of both artists it is hard to say, 
but one may with certitude that it is a direct result of the play 
of a really great personality diffusing itself through the works 
it has created. 
With Handel, on the other hand, one becomes aware of the 
period in which the artist lived more than the artist himself. 
Nobody could listen to the Water Music suite, or to passages in 
the Messiah without being reminded of eighteenth century 
culture, petty states, bland aristocracy, decor and gallant 
conventionality. It is all there for the discerning listener. 
But who would sacrifice the one artist to the other? Both 
are vitally necessary to the musician who wishes to follow the 
thought and culture of the most intellectual of centuries. There 
they go, between them sharing the highest trophies of their 
age, the large, merry miller ceaselessly pouring out from his 
workshop those sublime fugues, calmly indifferent as to the 
fate of any of them, reminding one of those Flemish painters 
and weavers, who, because their dreams were so heavenly, 
led such a prosaic existence ; and the gallant George Friedrich, 
music’s opportunist, battling his way with an argumentative 
world, “now high, now low, now master up, now miss,” yet 
all the time conscious of the great work he was to do for music. 
Whatever be one’s reactions to both artists, it is true that 
when either speaks with inspiration and urge to do so, then the 
haunting words of Walter De La Mare are verified for the 
listener :. 
When music sounds gone is the earth I know, 
And all her lovely things even lovelier grow : 
Her flowers in vision flame, her forest trees 
Life burdened branches stilled with ecstasies. 
A. B. MoGratH 
Cavan. 
STUDIES 
The contempt and indifference with which knowledge is 
often regarded soon engender aversion and dread. The 
studies which Catholics neglect are cultivated by others ; 
and if not made to serve the Church, are inevitably used to — 
injure her. Our inferiority is the penalty of our indolence. 
—Lord Acton, 1859 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGarry 


ULY brings to hundreds of newly-ordained priests their first 
taste of pastoral work and its problems. It goes without 
saying that this proves a much more complex and puzzling 
experience than the seminary picture of it, for with the best 
will in the world the seminary, by reason of the impossibility 
of providing a true pastoral “clinic,” cannot of itself give an 
adequate training in pastoral formation. When there is added 
the fact that in many seminaries pastoral theology is treated 
as the cinderella of theological studies, it becomes clear that 
one must look elsewhere for help for the newly-ordained priest 
to adapt himself to his new life. There is a further important 
consideration that while in former times some effort was under- 
taken by parish priests to help the young priest in his work, 
advise him on his preaching, visitation, etc., rarely does one 
hear of such a thing today and young priests are the worse for it. 
The Saint Eugene Institute in Rome, founded by the pres- 

ent Holy Father, is intended to help meet this problem. Young 
priests live there in community and by means of a course of 
study and prayer combined with experience of parish work 
serve a sort of pastoral apprenticeship. The April issue of 
PRETRES DIOCESAINS (76 bisrue des Saints-Péres, Paris 7e) tells 
of a French effort of a similar kind. Monsignor Chalve describes 
the simple experiment begun in the diocese of Aix en Province 
after the ordination on 29 June last of five young priests of the 
diocese. The aim of the Archbishop is to continue the seminary 
formation while at the same time giving the young priests a 
practical apprenticeship in the pastoral ministry. An experienced 
priest acts as mentor to the Community of Saint-Sauveur, as it 
is called, and the day is divided between prayer, study and pas- 
toral work. The young priests live in the presbytery with their 


director. Each of the five young priests has been appointed: 


curate in one of the five parishes of the city of Aix and must 
assist his parish priest for the early portion of each day. The 
afternoon is spent in the community at team work on some pas- 
toral problem or in study in common. Tuesday is free each 
week and the young priests may spend it as they wish. 

It is too soon yet, Monsignor Chalve says, to pass judgment on 
the experiment. But the young priests are very happy and the 
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miliew is fraternal and free. ‘As for the apostolate in their 
parishes, the young abbés apply themselves with ardour and 
devotion. It is difficult to say whether they give themselves 
assiduously to their studies, for their apostolic anxieties pursue 
them even in the afternoons. But they should surely give 
much more time to them than would be possible if they did not 
have this interval for study. And they have the great advantage 
of work done in common at those conferences.” The second 
year the young priests will pass to a similar course of appren- 
ticeship for the rural mission while their places in the presbytery 
at Aix will be taken by the young priests ordained this June. 
It is an experiment to be followed with interest. 


One of the most interesting and stimulating magazines 
published in the United States is INTEGRITY (Monthly. 157 
East 38th Street, New York), which describes itself as ‘“‘published 
by lay Catholics and dedicated to the task of discovering the 
new synthesis of Religion and Life for our time.” The Editor 
usually devotes the complete issue to a single theme. The subject 
of the March 1953 number was “The Vocation of Service” 
and this issue carried five excellent articles: ‘The Service of 
the Poor” by John Stanley ; ‘The Care of the Mentally IIl”’ by 
Caryll Houselander ; “The Lost and Found” (on the campaign 
to recruit nurses and attendants for mental hospitals) by Ella 
V. Cleary; “Letter to a Pre-Med Student’ by Patricia A. 
Carter; “Towards an Integrated View of Social Work” by 
Mary J. O’Dwyer. 

“Of course,” the Editorial begins, “every Christian has a 
vocation to serve .. . ‘He who is the greatest among you let 
him be the servant of the others.’ For these are the words of 
Our Lord’s which most of us have forgotten. We seem to have 
an instinctive revulsion for the words ‘servant’ and ‘serve,’ 
which arises from our loss of the Christian ideal. The nurse 
rebelling at taking care of bed-pans, the single young girl refusing 
to serve the family, the social worker proclaiming jealously her 
professional standing, forget that in their service is ample proof 
of their dignity.” Caryll Houselander in a moving article on 
“The Care of the Mentally Ill’ shows how the Christian ideal 
can ennoble what, humanly speaking, is the least attractive 
of services, nursing the mentally ‘ill: 
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‘Mental patients often live out their lives in Gethsemane, 
and without alleviation for the fear and conflict that they 
suffer—and here it is that we discover the very core of the 
vocation of those who serve them. 

Perhaps there is nothing harder to sustain than com- 
passion with those who cannot be cured. 

People inflamed with apostolic zeal are ready enough to 
work for results, to see a sick person recover and a sinner 
repent, to alleviate poverty, to teach one who is ignorant ; 
anything that shows results is stimulating, and it can be 
almost dangerously satisfying! But the poor neurotic 
who always. seems to relapse, or the insane person pro- 
nounced incurable (though in these days the word has 
almost lost its meaning)—these people do not show results— 
there is no satisfaction waiting for those who serve them ! 

Their great need is that which Christ pleaded for in 
Gethsemane—compassion. He did not ask them to try to 
do way with His anguish or to alleviate His Passion, but 
simply to be with Him, to enter into His suffering through 
compassion . . . It is the same today. In the mental sufferers 

_ Christ asks first of all and most of all for compassion, for 
those who will simply be with Him, who will see through 
His sweat to the secret of His love. 


The other articles in this number are all of interest to the priest 
no less than to the doctor, nurse and student. Patricia Carter’s 
“Letter to a Pre-Med Student” is particularly fine and I should 
like to see it circulated to every medical student in our univer- 
sities : it is a deeply spiritual address by a laywoman of wide 
medical experience, not on medical ethics but on the great fact 
that underlies the Church’s concern in these matters, that man 
is more than body and that he has been redeemed by a great 
price 


The big day will come . . . when you will be allowed to 
touch people, inhabit places where those who suffer come 
for comfort and exhibit the tools of your art—stethescope, 
etc. Now you begin to enter the real inner sanctum and to 
be initiated into the rites of medical care and treatment. 
This is the time when we first realise the scandal of those 
unworthy of their high calling, the gross and brutal machine- 
_ like robots who use human material, living suffering people, 
as if they were devoid of any ability to suffer. Nothing left 
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me so shaken and ill as our first ‘“‘ward demonstration.” 
The professor, wealthy in knowledge of disease, its cause 
and result, brought seven of us to see a case of pernicious 
anemia. The patient was in a charity ward containing 
twenty-three other victims. She was a young girl of four- 
teen years, pale, clammy with fright, large-eyed. The 
first thing he did was to throw back the entire bed covering ; 
next he stripped off her one garment, a short hospital 
jacket ; and then he began to nail the facts home as she 
lay there unadorned with only her fear to cover her trembling 
body. I could not keep back the choking anger at this 
miserable display, the cheap unnecessary brutality. 
One other student and I spread our coats out to screen her 
from the eyes of visitors and other patients. It taught mein — 
a way I shall never forget the agony of Christ at the strip- 
ping of His garments. More than this, I resolved never to 
forget whom I was treating when I was lost in the rami- 
fication of what I was attempting to diagnose and treat. 

That day I felt sure that scientific acumen and spiritual 
maturity were not to be found often in one organism. 
I became terrified for fear that one meant a lesser capacity 
for the other. It was only in the presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament that I realised that proper and optimum 

- achievement of the practice of medicine can only be accom- 
plished by a synthesis of deep spirituality ard sciéntific 
acumen and that this is only possible with the catalyst 
of divine grace. Then I was consoled by this hateful de- 
-monstration of indifference. I knew what had happened 
would drive home to me a resolve never to emulate this 

' “man of science,” but that he would always represent the 
abysmal and hateful half-done human being who is ‘empty 
and vicious without God. 


Next April the French Congress of the Union des Oeuvres 
Catholiques will meet at Montpellier. The theme of the congress 
will be ‘‘Preaching”’ and already the organisers have held a num- 
ber of preliminary meetings to prepare the ground. Under the 
direction of M. l’Abbé Courtois a carefully studied questionnaire 
has been drawn up as a sort of general examination on the sub- 
ject. There are two parties to every sermon; arid. thé-committee 
has very properly included some‘ questions for ‘the'laity 4s ‘well : 
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For PRIESTS 


1. What do the faithful think of sermons in general ? 
Of yours in particular ? What do they want, in your opinion? 
What do you do to find out— inquiries, contacts, etc ? 


2. Do the faithful accept it that you preach at all the Sunday 
Masses ? For how long ? 


3. Do you follow a prescribed cycle? Do you try during 
the course of each year to emphasise some particular aspect 
of the Christian religion ? What do you do in particular to 
put your people in contact with the person of Christ ? 


4. To what extent does the sermon assist in deepening, 
or even awakening, the faith or in forming the consciences 
of the faithful? Does it help to inform all the activities 
of the faithful with a spirit of faith and charity? Does 
it awaken in them a sense of their apostolic responsibilities ? 
Does it in particular encourage them to join the ranks of 
Catholic Action? Does the sermon help you towards the 
formation of an open Christian community ? 


5. Have you any opportunities for common preparation 
and criticism of sermons ? 


6. On what sources does your preaching draw ? What use 
do you make of the Bible, more particularly of the Gospels, 
and of the teachings of the Church? Are you anxious that 
your preaching should start from the concrete problems of 
your parishioners and should be pointed to them ? 

What help do you get from books and reviews ? From which 
ones ? What part does the liturgy have in your preaching ? 
Does your preaching reflect your interior life ? 


7. Does your preaching find an extension in your spiritual 
direction in the confessional and outside it ? In your dealings 
in your town or district? In your visitation? In your 
various meetings ? 


8. What use do you make of such occasions as a baptism, 
a marriage, a funeral to teach and exhort ? 
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' 9. In your opinion what’ should be the péculiar character 
and the special aim of Advent and Lenten sermons, of 
retreat sermons, mission sermons and pilgrimage sermons ? 


10. Do you have any opportunities for preaching the Christ- 
ian message outside of your church ? 


11. What solution have you for the problem of adapting 
the sermon to congregations that—children apart—are 
very mixed in character ? ‘ 


12. What would you do to present to the faithful in a 
useful way the teachings of the Church on family, civic 
and social matters ? 


13. In the light of your experience what change do you 
think is desirable in the spiritual, cultural and technical 
training of seminarians and young priests in this matter 
of preaching ? 

For THE LAITY 


1. With what dispositions do you listen to the preaching 
of the word of God ? 


2. Have the sermons you hear any real influence on your 
life ? 
3. What do you look for from a sermon? What do your 


friends look for? Do you bring your reactions and sugges- 
tions to your priests ? 


4. Do you ever discuss at home the sermons you have heard ? 
Or with others ? 


5. Do you make any effort to complete the work of the 
sermon by personal effort (reflexion, reading, discussion) ? 


6. What are the qualities you consider most important in 
a@ preacher ? 


7. Do you listen to radio sermons? What influence have 
they on those around you ? 
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The Chicago monthly, Books ON TRIAL (210 West Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill.) paid a tribute to this magazine in its 
April issue : 

The Furrow ... carried in its February number articles 
on the Church in France: ‘‘The Church in France,” mainly 
an analysis of Canon Boulard’s book, Rise or Decline of 
the French Clergy; “A Priest Worker,” an account of 
Father Loew’s work in Marseilles—important because it 
takes us a step further than Mission to the Poorest and shows 
how the methods there outlined are working out in practice ; 
and a review by the editor of the Abbé Michonneau’s 
The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. The Furrow, addressed 
to informed priests and laity and dealing with the apostolate 
in its modern forms and applications, is, I find, by far the 
most interesting and constructive Catholic review published 
in Ireland. It has a modern approach, is not afraid to face 
facts, and generally contrives to present its material 
attractively. 


J. G. McGarry 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Famity COMMUNION 


Few things illustrate better how good habits, especially 
good family habits, can snowball than the story that has 
come from the United States of a small scale movement 
for the promotion of family group Communion. A family 
that for forty years had made a practice of family group 
Communion every month had the idea in 1950 of trying, 
in gratitude for the favours and blessings that the practice 
had brought to their own families, to promote the idea 
generally. So was launched, with very warm eccles- 
iastical approval of course, the Family Communion 
Crusade. 

The aims are “to bring Christ into the home through 
(1) monthly Family group Communion ; (2) Veneration 
and Imitation of the Holy Family of Nazareth ; 
(3) The establishment of the Feast of the Holy Family 
as Family Day, celebrated by Family group Communion 
and consecration of the family to the Holy Family.” There 
are no enrolment fees or dues of. any. sort. 

Readers who are interested in this crusade. shentd 
write: The Family Communion Crusade, G.P.0. Box 
No. 615, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Germany 


In Germany after the events of the period 

1933-45, a strong movement towards religion 

became evident as can also be seen from the 
s relatively numerous religious buildings cons- 
F, tructed recently. Most church building after 
: the war consisted of reconstruction and repairs 
to permit the use of the undamaged remains of 
the old buildings. But whether the buildings are 
repaired or newly designed, there is a predomin- 
ant tendency away from historical influences 
towards buildings typical of our time. In 
modern church building in Germany, the 
more Romantic approach as manifest, for 
example, in the work of Dominikus Boehm, 
’ contrasts with the attitude of Rudolf Sch- 
wartz, which one could perhaps call ‘“Exis- 
tentialist.”” Keeping to essentials and the 
creation of spaciousness, even with the simplest 
means, are also manifest in modern Protestant 
churches. The distress of today, which also 
in church building calls for severity of line, is 
accepted by leading church builders in Germany 
as providing a possibility for drawing on inner 
spiritual resources to achieve greatness in design. 


—Catalogue of Exhibition of Building 
in Germany. Dublin, May 1953. 


The Editor desires to express his thanks to the 
German Legation in Dublin for permission to 
reproduce the pictures in this art supplement 
and to Mr. Brendan J. Ellis, Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
for his valuable assistance. 
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Our LADY IN TRIER: RUDOLF SCHWARTZ (b. 1847) 


An attempt to give a Gothic church a new interior. 
Rudolf Schwartz grew up in the Catholic Youth 
Movement “@Quickborn” and was therefore in close 
contact with the christocentric movement (Romano 
Guardini, Kloster Beuren). He made quite a 
sensation around 1930 with his Corpus Christi 
Church in Aachen, the bareness of which is 
intentional to allow complete concentration on the 
liturgy. 
[Page Two] 
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CHAPEL NEAR ST. COLUMBA IN COLOGNE : 

GOTTFRIED BOEHM 
This chapel was built neat to the remains of the 
former church of St. Columba, around the statue 
of Our Lady, saved from the debris. The stained 
glass windows behind the altar are by the archi- 
tect. The chapel is now generally known as 
“Our Lady on the Debris.” 

[Page Three] 
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GEILENKIRCHEN : DOMINIKUS AND GOTTFRIED BOEHM. 
Circular choir with steel upright and glass bricks. 
Dominikus Boehm is considered by many critics 
as the most impressive German Catholic builder 
of his generation. 


we 


Our LADY OF SuUCCOUR IN FRANKFORT/MAIN : 
ALOIS GIEFER (b. 1908) AND HERMANN MAECKLER (b.1910). 


Steel skeleton. Mahogany canopy over the altar 
with metal columns. _ Blessed Sacrament altar 
and confessionals in the side aisle. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR AUGUST 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Luke18: 9-14) 
Not As The Others 


In the artistic refectory of the Benedictines at Praglia 
there is a picture of a deep well with a spring of water arising 
from it. Underneath is written : Fortior e latebris. The deeper 
its source, the higher the water goes. And this is true of us all 
because poor sinners though we are, we can reach great heights 
so long as we put our trust in divine grace. We would achieve 
greater things if we knew how to keep ourselves humble and 
simple like the publican in the parable, who had come into the 
temple to repent and “would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner’.” 

Jesus shows us another person at the same time who had 
come into the temple to pray. His prayer was lost in ridiculous 
exaltation of himself. He thanked God that he was not as other 
men, and up to this point nothing was wrong. However, where 
the Pharisee touched a false note was when he began to air his 
merits, that were—he felt—not the result of divine help, but 
@ purely personal possession acquired through his own ability. 
The best of it is that all his “virtues” can be reduced to purely 
external matters, exactly those things our divine Redeemer 
thinks least of. _ 

‘Thus we have here a lesson on the value of humility, on the 
stupid mistakes of many proud men and hypocritical Christians, 
on the justification which comes from internal rather than 
external action. 


Humiuity COMES FROM THE 


Gratry wrote that “humility is a sense of infinity ; a sense 
of the infinite is the power which lifts us up.”” From our know- 
ledge of being weak creatures, limited and imperfect, we ought 
to throw ourselves with complete confidence into the infinite 
love of the perfect and infinite Being. He wipes out the sins 
which we repent of and exalts all the virtues which seem to be 
weaknesses in the eyes of man. 

(a) The liturgy has found a symbolical gesture which re- 
Presents humility Magnificently, genuflexion. It is a sign of 
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adoration—to adore means to recognise on our part that we 
are nothing before the Creator and Lord of heaven and earth— 
since we bend to lower ourselves from all presumption and 
touch the ground (‘to humiliate oneself’? comes from humus, 
earth), putting ourselves in the power of the Great King. Genu- 
flexion also calls to mind the resurrection from sin—a ball 
thrown onto the ground will rebound. Then too genuflexion 
reminds us of the trust we have because we become small, 
bending low before the storm of temptation, like young plants 
bending this way and that with the wind but never breaking. 
(b) Humility (and especially in the gesture of genuflexion) 
brings a memory of the mythological figure Antaeus, son of 
Ge (the earth), who regathered strength every time he was 
forced to the ground in the struggle, because his mother infused 
| new power into him. 
: Papini has rightly said that “in order for a man to raise 
| himself up, he must first of all kneel down,” acknowledging 
before God that servi inutiles sumus, as St. John Eudes recom- 
mends, and as Father Lacordaire recognised, sighing with great 
sincerity after his famous oratorical successes. The secret of 
St. Thomas’s humility lay in these three things: that we have 
all been the receivers of goodness from God; others in our 
place, having received such graces, would have accomplished 
more ; and on the other hand, if we had been not given the 
gifts which many of our brothers have received, we would 
have been worse than they. 

(c) Ruysbroeck, perhaps the greatest and most subtle of 
the German mystics, who was put into the drama by Goethe in 
the second act of Faust under the disguise of Pater Extaticus, 
took over the job of carrying manure in his own monastery. 
Illustrious people who very often came to see him and revere 
him were surprised to find him in the stable or with a heavy 
load of manure on his back. ‘The soul which disdains honours,” 
he used to say, “lifts itself up to the highest adoration in the 
most humble services.” 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Mark 7: 31-37) 
Ephpheta 


‘The Voices from Within is the title of a dramatic work by 
Edward de Fillipo. It is the rather pessimistic portrayal of 
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bitterness and cowardice in a family which appears outwardly 
to be well-disposed and harmonious. We also find in the play, 
however, the character of Aunt Nichola, a rather strange old 
person who discovers that the “‘world is too deaf to the inner 
voices which urge it towards good” and makes herself dumb 
voluntarily. She never opens her mouth until death in the face 
of this growing deafness of foolish men. 

This episode of the curing of the deaf and dumb man 
performed by Jesus in today’s Gospel has the power of removing 
pessimism and makes us recognise our hope. We see the Divine 
Master besought to lay His hand upon him. And He “took 
aside from the multitude” that sick man whose only means of 
communication and expression were his eyes. He cured him with 
several special acts, with a sigh to heaven and with one word, 
“Ephpheta,” “Be Opened.” 

Consider the Saviour, who came to overcome the deafness 
of the ancient world, who came to bring us baptismal grace to 
free us from our senses, who comes to give us his miraculous 
forgiveness by which He makes us feel as Christians and pray 
in a worthy manner. 


DEAF AND DUMB 


After original sin knowledge soon became dim and man 

became deaf to heavenly calls, incapable of lifting his voice to 

heaven as a poor sinner. The Word of God Incarnate came to 

make us feel again and restore our speech. The crowd of De- 

capolis affirms that He has ‘succeeded: “He hath done all 

things well ; he maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
” 


(a) One day Dolfuss as a small boy was found by his father 

stretched out on the ground with his ear to the earth, rene: 
very carefully : 

“What are you doing, little one ?” 

“T am trying to hear what the dead men are shayties ” said 
Dolfuss and added unhappily, “‘but I can’t hear a thing.” 

The people before Christ also looked for a word of truth and 
life from the greatest intelligences of their times ; but it was 
impossible that it should come from a people that was dead. 
‘How can a soul that is without God’s grace give words of love 
and light ? They tried to listen to the words of the dead and they 
remained dumb; they themselves were deaf and dead. St. 
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Pau! saw a stone inscribed “‘To the unknown God.” He took 
as a starting point this implicit recognition of a mysterious 
supernatural power to announce that the Lord had revealed 
Himself and had promised perfect happiness after the resur- 
rection of the body. This mention of resurrection was enough 
to make the incredulous Greek philosophers smile. “We will 
listen to you some other day about this matter,’ they said to 
him with benevolent irony. They were not only deaf, but they 
r| shut their ears, and did not want to listen to the truth. 
All this makes us think of the great goodness God must 
have towards His elect. He has to tear away from them their 
prejudices, isolate them from the ordinary mentality which was 
full of errors, separate them from the pagan and sceptical back- 
ground which had been established by Satan. This is the deaf 
and dumb man whom Jesus “took aside from the multidue.” 
+4 (ec) Then there is Christ’s sigh as he looked up to heaven. 

This is certainly the usual act of impetration which his humanity 
made to Heaven for our instruction. But perhaps it is also a 
i gesture of uneasiness because not only were some of the great 
hi spirits of the ancient world deaf and dumb; even now after 


the Redemption there are those who do not want to hear and who 
| really do not want to ask for help. 

That sigh of Jesus urges us to pray for them so that they 
| may become aware of the great insults which one offers to divine 
pity by refusing its help and imploring God’s mercy. 


SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 10: 23-37): 


THE Goop SAMARITAN 


In the tragedy Women of the Sea by Ibsen, Ellida says of 
the foreigner who had promised her eternal fidelity some time 
previously : “I don’t feel him near to me. I don’t remember 
what he looks like, if I can’t see him.” 

We are luckier than she because we can always. feel Jesus 
near to us in someone who suffers, someone who asks for love, 
or in our neighbours. The Lord tells us the parable of the Good 
Samaritan so as to let. us know exactly who our neighbours are, 
and to show us how we ought to behave towards those around ng, 
to our. neighbours, -80. a8..to. bear. witness as. to. how much .we 
love God in our brothers. st th 
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'-. We are near the poor wounded man who had been robbed 
by robbers on the way to Jericho only if we imitate the Samaritan, 
who was despised and persecuted by the Jews of that time. We 
ought to love all men, even those who despise us, with a spiritual 
love. 

Let us look at the behaviour of the three men who pass by 
the wretched man half dead from his wounds and 
lying there, robbed of everything he possessed. We can see how 
distantly the Jewish priest and the Levite behaved, passing by 
on the other side from their brother, while the Samaritan be- 
haved with great delicacy towards his “neighbour.” The others 
were neighbours in exhibitionism or neighbours in self interest, 
but the last one was a neighbour in love. 


To BE SEEN 


There are many people who show affection, care and pre- 
occupation for their brothers, but who do it as a sort of rough 
charity, so that they may be observed and win fame and honour 
for it. The Jewish priest, who had such an inflated idea of his 
own dignity, was one of those “whited sepulchres,” against 
whom Jesus inveighed so often, men capable of imposing on 
other men unbearable weights but never lifting a finger to RP 
the weak, the poor and the oppressed. 

(a) The hearts of these “neighbours in exhibitionism” are 
very far removed from those people who really do. good. Every- 
thing they do, they do simply to be seen. 

Radio Italiana has recently broadcast a dramatised version 
with music of Anderson’s story about the little match-box 
seller who died of hunger and cold on Christmas night. The 
most elegant women with their rich escorts were going to a 
charity ball. One of them saw the girl and wanted to stop to 
help her, but then decided that she did not want to have any- 
thing to do with that miserable creature. She thinks of how the 
next day the newspapers will report her as having been one of 
the organisers of the ball,so she hurries on in order to be seen 
by everyone and receive their compliments in the presence of 
the “cream” of society. She looks round. No, there’s nobody 
looking. No-one will ever know that she gave that poor girl a 
contemptuous kick in the snow so that she fell into the gutter. 

(b) Then there are these “adventurers in beneficence,” 
who love the commemorating stones of their actions, public 
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eulogies, which commend only those actions which can daze 
and stupify people. 

Such people behave like real Pharisees, who sound the 
trumpet where their good deeds will be known but refuse help 
to the poor if their charity will never be acknowledged. The 
Jewish priest who passed by the wounded man in today’s 
Gospel was afraid of getting into trouble with the thieves, 
afraid of wasting time. He did not want to contaminate himself. 
He did not care a straw about the man left lying by the side of 
the road. Better still his lack of compassion would be noticed 
by none. 

(c) There is something of this sort in a Russian tale about 
two Christians, Nicholas and Cassian, who came to the gates of 
Paradise with papers that were not quite in order. To put their 
good will to the test, St. Peter allowed them to go back to earth 


-for decisive proof. There was a carter who was trying, without 


success, to get his cart out of the mud. Nicholas quickly lent a 
strong hand to get it back on to the wheel track but he got him- 
self splashed with mud. Cassian on the other hand looked 
carefully round and, seeing that no one could was watching, did 
nothing to help the poor man because he did not want to dirty 
his tunic. 

So St. Peter praised good Nicholas, covered with the mud of 
the world from helping his neighbours, and: admitted him into 
heaven ; and he closed the door fast in Cansian’s face, intaed ane 
stayed 80 unprofitably clean. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY APTER PEN TEOOST 
(Luke 17: 11-19) 


‘The Leper Who Gave Thanks 


The Duke of Norfolk once went to find St. Thomas Mors 
because they were to go together to thank the King for a muni- 
ficent privilege which he had granted. He found St. Thomas, 
not at home but in the local church, where he recognised the 


Lord Chancellor at once singing in surplice. 
“But how in the world, my dear Lord Chancellor,” said 


the Duke, “have you become a choir boy ? a little choir boy ?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Thomas More, smiling, ‘“Your Grace doesn’t 
think that the king, who is your master and mine, will be offended 
my office on account of this.”:-- - 
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This sublime example of gratitude shows how the great 
English martyr had completely understood what Jesus expects 
of us, that we are all His beneficiaries. Like the ten lepers in 
today’s Gospel, who, when they were cured, didn’t bother to 
come back with thanks, except for one, a foreigner from Samaria. 

We should dwell upon this gratitude, the Christian virtue 
which is too often forgotten in our lives. Let us understand 
that this must flower in the soul, with the acknowledgment of 
a grateful memory of divine good deeds; in words, through 
the manifestation of praise and gratitude to the Lord; in 
deeds, by repaying, according to time and opportunity, every 
grace which has been received from heaven. 


Loss OF Memory ? 


It should not be difficult for a man to recognise how much 
he owes to a friend or benefactor, especially if he has been 
put to any trouble or perhaps had to make sacrifices for our sake. 
There are many proud and even haughty souls who however 
refuse to admit being the debtors of anyone for anything. 
Some admit it inwardly, but deny it outwardly because of 
egoism or of avarice in cases where they do not|want to pay it 
back. Others end up by quickly forgetting any favour and even 
omit the least duty of thankfulness out of frivolity or lack of 
sensitivity (in cases when they do not actually despise their 


benefactor as well). We ought not to be like this with the Lord.. 


(a) The Christian knows quite well that he owes everything 
to Christ. He does not receive Epictetus’s reproof to the sceptic 
of his times: ‘“‘You bear a God, and, unhappy.man, you know 
nothing about it. Why do you disregard your nobility in this 
way ?”? Each one of us has received infinite gifts from heaven 
- and we—poor lepers covered in sin and chained by vice— 
have been healed a thousand times by His precious blood. We 
ought to go back to His feet and thank Him always for the good 
deeds He has wrought in us and which we do not even take 
into account in our inconsiderate presumption. 

(b) What does giving thanks really mean? Just this, to 
acknowledge akind of debt which has been implicitly contracted 
which we should be ready to pay back in some way even if it 
is out of proportion with the favour we have received. Let us 
take a case recently brought to mind.. Professor Alfred Blalock 
of Baltimore University, the famous “‘saviour of the blue baby,”’ 
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was the first to open the way to surgery of the heart and so 
saved hundreds and thousands of babies from death during 
the first four years. Every spring he was given a bunch of 
flowers by a little girl who had travelled more than 400 miles 
so as to be able to give it to “good father Alfred.”? She was the 
first child on whom Professor Blalock performed his extraordin- 
ary operation, when he attempted that cure in spite of all the 
dangers and difficulties because he felt so tormented to see the 
child suffer and destined to die. 

Only a bunch of flowers a year! But it speaks of a heart 
grateful for the life which had been saved, of tenderness and a 
thought of perennial gratitude. ‘Father Alfred’ assures us 
that it is the sweetest possible thanks and the longest-awaited 
visit. 

Now does it not seem to you that we owe the Lord at least 
a bunch of flowers for the very gift of life ? 

(c) Men go on being unkind and bad mannered, and fly 
from the name of gratitude in their social relationships. Think 
of all the Italian works of art which have been sent as gifts of 
gratitude to Switzlerand and America after “the friendship 
trains” ; think of all the stones “to the perpetual memory,” 
which you see in charitable institutions ; think of the monu- 
ments which are put up to the heroes of science or to patriots 
for the good deeds they have done for mankind. It is for the 
Lord alone that we feel no gratitude ; for Him there is only 
indifference, forgetfulness and disdainful oblivion. 

David Armstrong was right when he said that “lots of 
people take religion as they take a bus and only use it when it 
is going their way.’’ The moment of need passes, all promises 
are forgotten, the memory of divine grace is wiped out from 
our hearts, we become ungrateful creatures. God is no longer 
of use. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 6: 24-32) | 


The All-providing Master 


In the history of the Philipine islands we read of the first 
struggle for independence, when the millions of farmers 
who inhabited the island were completely ignorant of the meaning 
of liberty. When Senator Hawes one day stopped the first 
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villager he came across in the street, and asked him: “Quieres 
independencia %” (“Do you want independence ?” ), the country- 
man, who understood that he was being offered something, ans- 
wered immediately without finding out what it was : ‘St, dos.” 
(“Yes, two.’’) 

There are many sophisticated men too who do not under- 
stand the meaning of liberty and who think that a man is 
truly free when he can do all the horrible things he can think 
of. They do not realise, poor creatures, that that is not liberty 
but a shameful slavery to the senses. 

It is only Christianity that gives true liberty, when man, 
under the influence of grace, is able to choose between the var- 
ious means offered by life to sanctify himself. Sanctification 
certainly implies obedience to the Lord and service to the 
Omnipotent, but as St. Paul says, “‘to serve God is to reign.” 
Let us become kings; the crown is put upon our heads; the 
world is ours ; no conquest is impossible. 

Jesus wants us to meditate on the necessity of “choice” 
and therefore upon true liberty, when the Gospel insists upon 
showing us that “‘one cannot serve two masters.”? The two mas- 
ters are: pagan faith in human strength alone and Christian 
faith in divine providence. We ought only to serve the 
latter because faith and spiritual works only allow us to attain 
true liberty. These are the points that today’s reading of 
the Gospel put before us. 


- THE MASTER WE Must LEAVE 


Our anxieties and worries over earthly things or enjoyment 
of the senses cannot exist along with belief in divine providence. 
Some people make an attempt at this impossible union, but 
they soon have to confess that they have fallen into the servitude 
of material things. A Christian ought only to count on God, make 
Him the centre and lean only on His mysterious and careful 
ways towards us. “Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on.” 

(a) It is in André Chénier, a lyric opera by Giordano, that 
there is the famous monologue which begins with the line 
“One day joy came to me...” sung by Gerard, the baritone. 
It is about the disillusionment of a man who had tried to shake 
off the yoke of servitude in an aristocratic ménage, but who realised 
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that he had fallen into an even worse form of slavery : “I am 
still a servant although I have changed masters, for now I am the 
obedient servant of violent passions.” 

Thus too is the sinner, who wants to free himself of his 
bonds. He rebels against the Law and sets forth to taste the 
fruit of every earthly pleasure. Then he discovers that his 
state has changed only for the worse. Now he is the servent 
of the world, of his own capricious emotions, and of the rebel 
Lucifer. Fears, anxieties and endless worries possess him. 

(b) When the soul eventually becomes the slave of passions 
through falling in the habit of distrust in spiritual values there 
is not very much left to be done. St. Bernardine of Siena has 
showed this in the following tale : 

“Once upon a time there was a boy who went to sell a load 
of wood with his ass. And it happened that when they were 
only half way the ass fell down. A knight passing saw the ass 
fall and saw the boy. He said to his servants : ‘Help the ass up 
for the boy.’ So the family ran and some took the ass by the 
head and some by the tail—anything to get him on its feet. 
When the boy saw the ass on its feet again he burst out crying : 
‘Oh dear, you’ve ruined my ass.’ The knight asked the servants 
what they had done to the ass. And they said: ‘Nothing.’ 
Still the boy kept on crying: ‘They have done for my ass.’ 
The knight said to him ‘What have they done to your ass to 
ruin it ?’ And the boy said, ‘If they had let it be I would have 
beaten it until it got up of its own accord. But now as they have 
once helped it, if it falls again it won’t get up by 
itself and will wait for help.’ And then the knight realised 
that this was misuse, for when others enter into us they can never 
be got out again’’ (‘Sermons of Ashes,’’ in 8. Croce at Florence, 
1425). 

(c) It is true that misuse makes a man a slave for ever. 
There if we look at things from a purely worldly point of view 
we should lose all serenity for ever. It would be difficult to rid 
ourselves of this obstacle. If we do not trust in providence 
our wrists are weighed down with very heavy chains, over 
anxiety about our bodies, about business matters about fashion— 
all of which make us the slaves of untold passions. We are 
changed into poor things of flesh ; from being a man or a woman 
into creatures of pride, prejudice and error. 

Food, fine clothes, health and social position, all have a 
value, which is limited to our means. “For all these things,” 
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says Jesus, “‘do the Gentiles seek.” He does not say that we 
ought to-ignore them or not to think about them. He only does 
not want them to become a refuge for us, the centre of our aspira- 
tions, and goal of our lives. One cannot serve God and money, 
which foolish men think the indispensable instrument to obtain 
peace and happiness in life. 

REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


Note This series of articles by Father Frascisco appeared first 
in Rivista del Clero Italiano of Milan. They are published here 
by kind permission of that review. The present English trans- 
lation is copyright of The Furrow. 

—EDITOR 


THE HIERARCHY 


The Hierarchy has become a stumbling block to many of 
the laity. Instead of seeing in the Hierarchy the emanation and 


the astounding prolongation in time of the mystery and the very 
person of Christ, they now see only the machinery of a com- 
plicated administration. It is not surprising therefore if a 
reckoning is demanded of an authority which is conceived as 
being built on merely human lines. Instead of seeing God they 


merely see man. 
—Cardinal Suhard : The Meaning of God 
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The following is a translation of the Apostolic Cons- 
titution “Christus Dominus,” the Latin text of which, 
taken from WL’Osservatore Romano, was published 
in our February issue. ; 

This translation follows the Latin text published in 
A.A.8., 16 January 1953. 


HRIST the Lord “on the night in which He was betrayed,” 

(I Cor. 11 : 23) when for the last time He kept the Pasch 

of the old law, after He had supped (cf. Luke 22: 20) 
gave bread to His disciples, saying: ‘This is My Body, which 
shall be delivered for you ” (I Cor 11: 24); and He likewise 
presented the chalice to them saying: ‘This is my blood of the 
new covenant, which shall be shed for many” (Matt 26: 28), 
“Do this in remembrance of me” (cf. I Cor 11: 24). From 
these passages of Holy Scripture it is quite obvious 
that our Divine Redeemer wished to substitute, in place of this 
final Passover ceremony in which a lamb was eaten according 
to the rite of the Hebrews, a new Pasch, which would endure until 
the end of the world, that is, the eating of the Immaculate 
Lamb, who was to be immolated for the life of the world. Thus 
the new Pasch of the new law put an end to the old Passover, 
and truth emerged from shadow (cf. the Hymn Lauda Sion in 
the Roman Missal). 

But since the conjoining of the two suppers was so arranged 
as to signify the transfer from the old Pasch to the new, it is 
easy to see why the Church, in renewing the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
at the command of the Divine Redeemer and in commemoration 
of Him, could depart from the custom of the ancient love- 
feast and introduce the Eucharistic fast. 

From the very earliest time the custom was observed of 
administering the Eucharist to the faithful who were fasting 
(cf. Pope Benedict XIV, De synodo diocesana, 6, cap. 8, n. 10). 
Towards the end of the fourth century fasting was prescribed 
by many councils for those who were going to celebrate the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. So it was that the Council of Hippo 
in the year 393 issued this decree : ‘The Sacrament of the altar 
shall be offered only by those who are fasting” (Conc. Hipp., 
can. 28: Mansi, III, 923). Shortly afterwards, in the year 
397, the Third Council of Carthage issued this same command, 
using the very same words (Conc. Carth. III, cap. 29: Mansi, 
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III, 885). At the beginning of the fifth century this custom 
can be called quite common and immemorial. Hence St. Aug- 
ustine affirms that the Holy Eucharist is always received by 
people who are fasting, and likewise that this custom is observed 
throughout the entire world (cf. St. Augustine, Ep. 54, Ad Jan., 
cap. 6: Migne, PL. 33, 203). 

Doubtless this observance was based upon very 
serious reasons, among which there can be mentioned first of 
all the one the Apostle of the Gentiles deplores when he is dealing 
with the brotherly love feast of the Christians (cf. I Cor 11: 21 
ff). Abstinence from food and drink is in accord with that su- 
preme reverence we owe to the exalted majesty of Jesus Christ 
when we are going to receive Him hidden under the veils of the 
Eucharist. And moreover, when we receive His precious Body 
and Blood before we take food, we show clearly that this is 
the first and loftiest nourishment by which our soul is fed and 
its holiness increased. Hence the same St. Augustine gives this 
warning: “It has pleased the Holy Ghost that, to honour so 
great a Sacrament, the Lord’s Body should enter the mouth of 
the Christian before other food” (St. Augustine, loc. cit.). 

Not only does the Eucharistic fast pay due honour to our 
Divine Redeemer, it fosters piety also ; and hence it can help 
to increase in us those most salutary fruits of holiness which 
Christ, the source and author of all good, wishes us who are 
enriched by His grace to bring forth. 

Moreover, everyone with experience will recognise that, by 
the very laws of human nature, when the body is not weighted 
down by food the mind more easily is lifted up and by a more 
ardent virtue moved to meditate upon that hidden and trans- 
cendent mystery that works in the soul, as in a temple, to the 
increase of divine charity. 


The solicitude of the Church for the preservation of the 
Eucharistic fast may be perceived also from the fact that the 
Church, in decreeing this fast, imposed serious penalties for its 
violation. Thus the Seventh Council of Toledo in the year 646 
threatened with excommunication anyone who should say Mass 
after having broken his fast (Conc. Tolet. VII, cap. 2: Mansi, 
X, 768). In the year 572 the Third Council of Braga (Conc. 
Bracar. ITI, can. 10: Mansi IX, 841) and in the year 585 the 
Second Council of Macon (Conc. ’Matiscon. II, can. 6: Mansi, 
TX, 952) had already pronounced that anyone ‘who incurred this 
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guilt should be deposed from ~~ office and deprived of his 
honours. 

As time went by, benwren; on careful consideration, it was 
sometimes judged opportune because of particular circumstances 
to relax in some measure this law of fasting as it affected the 
faithful. The Council of Constance in the year 1415 
while confirming the venerable law of fasting somewhat modera- 
ted it: ‘*...the authority of the sacred canons and the praise- 
worthy and approved custom of the Church have observed and 
do observe the following: that Mass should not be said after 
the celebrant has taken food, nor should Holy Communion be 
received by the faithful without fasting, unless in case of illness 
or of some other necessity conceded or admitted by right or 
by the Church’ (Conc. Constant. sess. XIII: Mansi, XXVII, 
727). 

It has pleased Us to recall these things so that all may 
understand that, despite the fact that new conditions of the 
times and of affairs have moved Us to grant not a few faculties 
and favours on this subject, We still wish through this Apostolic 
Letter to confirm the supreme force of the law and custom dealing 
with the Eucharistic fast : and that We wish also to admonish 
those who are able to observe that same law that they shall 
continue diligently to observe it, so that only those who need 
these concessions can enjoy them according to their need. 

We are most effectively consoled—and it is right to speak 

_of this here, even though briefly—when We see that devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar increasing day by. day, 
not only in the souls of the faithful but also in what has to do 
with the splendour of the divine worship, which has often been 
made evident in public popular demonstrations. The careful 
directions of Sovereign Pontiffs have doubtless contributed a 
great deal to this effect, and especially that of Blessed 
Pius X, who, summoning all to renew the primitive custom of the 
Church, urged them to receive the Bread of Angels very fre- 
‘ quently, even daily if possible (S. Cong. Concilii, Decretum 
“Sacra Tridentina Synodus,” Dec. 20, 1905: Acta 8S. Sedis, 
XXXVIII, 400 ff.). Inviting the little ones to this heavenly 
food, he wisely decreed that the precept of holy Confession 
and holy Communion is for every one who has reached the 
use of reason (S. Congr. de Sac., Decretum “Quam singulari,” 
Aug. 8, 1910 ; AAS, II, 577, ff. ). This same rule is prescribed 
in the "Code of Canon Law wv can. 863 ; cf. can. 854, §5). 
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The faithful, responding generously and willingly to these 

directions of the Sovereign Pontiffs, have approached 
ever more frequently to the sacred Table. May this hunger for 
the heavenly Bread and the thirst for the sacred Blood burn in 
all men of every age and of every walk of life ! 

It should nevertheless be noted that the times in which we 
live and their peculiar conditions have brought many modifica- 
tions in the habits of society and in the activities of common 
life. Out of these there may arise serious difficulties which could 
keep men from partaking of the divine mysteries, if the law of 
the Eucharistic fast were to be observed in the way in which it had 
to be observed up to the present time. 

In the first place, it is evident to all that today the clergy 
are not sufficiently numerous to cope with the increasingly 
serious needs of the faithful. Especially on feast days they are 
subject to overwork, when they have to offer the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice at a late hour and frequently twice or three times the 
same day, and when at times they are forced to travel a great 
distance so as not to leave considerable portions of their flock 
without holy Mass. Such tiring apostolic work undoubtedly 
weakens the health of priests. This is all the more true because, 
over and above the offering of the Holy Mass and the explana- 
tion of the Gospel, they must likewise hear confessions, give 
catechetical instruction, devote ever-increasing care and take 
ever more pains in completing the duties of the other parts of 
their ministry. They must also diligently look after those matters 
that are demanded by the warfare against God and His Church, 
a warfare that has grown so widespread and bitter at the present 
time. 

Now our mind and heart go out to those especially who, 
working far from their own native country in far distant lands, 
have generously answered the invitation and the command of the 
Lord : “Go therefore, and make disciples of all nations’? (Matt. 

_ 28:19). We are speaking of the heralds of the Gospel who, over- 
coming the most difficult and multitudinous labours and all 
manner of difficulty in travelling, strive with all their might to 
have the light of the Christian religion illumine all, and to nourish 
‘their flocks, who but very recently received the Catholic faith, 
with the Bread of Angels, which nourishes virtue and fosters 
piety. 

_ Almost’ in the same situation are those Catholics who, 

living in many localities served for by Catholic missionaries, or 
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who, living in other places and not having among them their 
own priests, must wait until a late hour for the coming of another 
priest that they may partake of the Eucharist and nourish 
themselves with the divine food. 

Furthermore, since the introduction of machines for every 
sort of use, it very often happens that many workers—in factor- 
ies, or inthe transport services, whether by land or water, or in 
other public utility services—are employed not only during the 
day, but even during the night, in alternate shifts. Asa result, their 
weakened condition compels them at times to take some nourish- 
ment. But, in this way, they are prevented from approaching 
the Eucharist fasting. Mothers also are often unable to approach 
the Eucharist before they undertake their household duties, 
duties that demand of them many hours of work. 

In the same way, it happens that there are many boys and 
girls in school who desire to respond to the divine invitation : 
“Let the little children come to me’? (Mark 10: 14). They are 
entirely confident that ‘‘He who dwells among the lilies’’ will 
protect their innocence of soul and purity of life against the 
enticements to which youth is subjected, the snares of the world. 
But at times it is most difficult for them, before going to school, 
to go to church, and be nourished with the Bread of Angels 
and then return home to partake of the food they need. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that if often happens, at 
the present time, that great crowds of people travel from. one 
place to another in the afternoon hours to take part in religious 
celebrations or to hold meetings on social questions. Now, if 
on these occasions it were allowed to offer the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, which is the living fruit of divine grace and which 
commands our will to burn with the desire of acquiring virtue, 
there is no doubt that strength could be drawn from this by 
which all would be stirred profoundly to think and act in a 
Christian manner and to obey legitimate laws. 

To these special considerations it seems opportune to add 
some which have reference to all. Although in our days medical 
science and hygiene have made great progress and have 
helped greatly to reduce the number of deaths, especially among 
the young, nevertheless conditions of life at the present time 
and the hardships which flow from the cruel wars of this 
century have greatly weakened bodily constitution and health. 

For these reasons, and especially so that renewed piety 
towards the Eucharist may be all the more readily increased, 
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many bishops from various countries have asked in official 
letters that this law of fast be somewhat mitigated. Actually, 
the Apostolic See has kindly granted special faculties and per- 
missions, in this regard, to both priests and faithful. As regards 
these concessions, We can cite the decree entitled Post Editum, 
given for the sick by the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
December 7, 1906 (Acta S. Sedis, XX XIX, p. 603 ff.) ; and the 
letter of the 22nd of May, 1923, from the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office to the local Ordinaries in favour of priests 
(S. 8S. Congregationis S. Officii Litterae Locorum Ordinariis 
date super ieiunio eucharistico ante Missam; AAS, XV, p. 
151ff.). 

In these latter days, the petitions of the bishops have 
become more frequent and urgent, and the faculties granted 
more ample, especially those that were bestowed by reason 
of the war. This, without doubt, clearly indicates that there are 
new and grave reasons, reasons that are not occasional but rather 
general, because of which it is very difficult, in these various 
circumstances, both for the priest to celebrate the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and for the faithful to receive the Bread of Angels 
fasting. 

Wherefore, that we may meet these grave inconveniences 
and difficulties, We have deemed it necessary to lay down the 
discipline of the Eucharistic fast, by mitigating it in such a way 
that, in the greatest manner possible, all, in the peculiar 
circumstances of time, place, and the faithful, may be able to 
fulfil this law more easily. We, by this decree, trust that We 
may be able to add not a little to the increase of Eucharistic 
piety, and in this way to move and stir up all to partake at the 
Table of the Angels. This, without doubt, will increase the 
glory of God and the holiness of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

By Our Apostolic authority We decree and command all the 
following : 


Rule I. The law of the Eucharistic fast from midnight 
continues in force for all those who do not come under the 
special conditions which We are about to set forth in this Apostolic 
Letter. In the future it shall be a general and common principle 
for all, both priests and faithful, that natural water does not 
break the Eucharistic fast. 


Rule II. The sick, even. when not confined to bed, 
can, on the prudent advice of a confessor, take something in the 
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form of beverage or of true medicine. This does not hold for 
alcoholic beverages. The same faculty is given to sick priests 
who are going to say Mass. 


Rule III. Priests who are going to say Mass at late hours, 
or after onerous work of the sacred ministry, or after a long ~ 
journey, can take something by way of beverage. They cannot 
take alcoholic beverages. They are to abstain, however, for 
the space of one hour before they say Mass. 


Rule IV. Those who say Mass twice or three times can 
consume the ablutions. In such cases, however, the ablution 
must be made with water alone, not with wine. 


Rule V. Likewise the faithful, even those not sick, who 
by reason of some serious inconvenience—that is, by reason of 
tiring work, by reason of the late hours at which alone it is 
possible for them to attend Mass, or by reason of a long journey 
which they must make—cannot approach the Eucharistic 
table completely fasting, can, on the advice of a prudent con- 
fessor, while the need lasts, take something to drink, to the 
exclusion of alcoholic beverages: but they must abstain at least 
for the space of one hour before they are nourished by the Bread 


‘of Angels. 


Rule VI. If the circumstances call for it as necessary, 
‘We grant to local Ordinaries the right to permit the celebra- 
_ tion of Mass in the evening, as we said, but in such wise that the 

“Mass shall not begin before four o’clock in the afternoon, on 
‘holy days of obligation still observed; on those which formerly 
were observed, on the first Friday of every month; and also 
on those days on which solemn celebrations are held with a 
large attendance; and also, in addition to these days, on one 
day a week; with the requirement that the priest observe a 
fast of three hours from solid food and alcoholic beverages, 
and of one hour from non-alcoholic beverages. At these Masses 
the faithful may approach the Holy Table, observing the same 
rule as regards: the Eucharistic fast, the prescription of Canon 
857 remaining in force. 
In mission territories, in consideration of the very unusual 
conditions there prevailing, on account of which it often happens 
‘that there are only a few priests to visit distant ‘missions, 
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local Ordinaries can grant to the preachers of the Gospel 
faculties to celebrate evening Masses on other days of the week 
also. 


Local Ordinaries shall carefully see that every interpretation 
is avoided that would amplify these facultiesand that all abuse 
and irreverence in this matter is prevented. For in granting 
these faculties which the conditions of persons, places and times 
demand today, We ardently desire to emphasise the force and the 
value of the Eucharistic fast for these who are to receive our 
Divine Redeemer hidden under the Eucharistic veils. Besides, 
as often as the inconvenience of the body is diminished, the 
soul must supply as far as it can, either by internal penance 
or by other means, in accordance with the traditional custom 
of the Church, which is wont to command other works to be 
‘done when it mitigates the fast. Hence those who may enjoy 
the faculties granted in this matter should raise fervent prayers 
to heaven to adore God, to thank Him, and especially to expiate 
for sins and beg Him for new heavenly aid. Since all must recog- 
nise that the Eucharist “has been instituted as the permanent 
memorial of the Passion” (S. Thom., Opuse. LVII, Office for 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, 4th lesson: Opera Omnia, Rome, 
-1570, vol. XVII), let them from their hearts elicit those sen- 
timents of Christian humility and Christian patience, which 

meditation on the sufferings and death of our Divine Redeemer 

- must arouse. Also, to our Divine Redeemer who, ever immolating 

‘Himself on our altars is repeating the greatest proof of His 
~ Jove, let all offer increased fruits of charity towards their neigh- 
‘bours. For this reason all shall co-operate toward daily fulfilling 
-~the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles : “Because the bread 
_ is one, we though many, are one body, all of us who partake of 

the one bread” (I Cor 10: 17). 


Whatever decrees are contained in this letter we wish to be 
stable, ratified and valid, notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary whatsoever, even what may be worthy of most 
special mention. All other privileges and faculties, in whatever 
_way they may have been granted by the Holy See are abolished, 
_80 that all may and observe this 
legislation. 


‘All that is decreed above shall be in foros from the aay of 
“promulgation through the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 
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Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, January 6, 1953, the Feast 
of the Epiphany, in the fourteenth year of our Pontificate. 


Pope Prius XII 
INSTRUCTION OF THE HOLY OFFICE 


HE Apostolic Constitution “Christus Dominus” issued by 
‘ the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XII happily reigning, grants 

several faculties and dispensations with respect to the ob- 
servance of the law of the Eucharistic fast. It also confirms in 
great measure and substantially the rules of the Code of Canon 
Law (can. 808 and 858, §) for priests and faithful able 
to observe that law. Nevertheless, the favourable first order 
of this Constitution, according to which natural water (that 
is, without the addition of any element) no longer breaks the 
Eucharistic fast (Const. Rule 1), is extended to these also. But 
with regard to the other concessions, these may be used only by 
priests faithful who find themselves in the conditions described 
in the Constitution, or by those who say evening Masses or 
receive Holy Communion at such Masses authorised by 
Ordinaries within the limits of the new faculties granted to them. 

And so, in order that the rules with regard to such con- 
cessions may be observed uniformly everywhere, in order to 
avoid any interpretation which would amplify these faculties 
and in order to prevent every abusein this matter, this Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, at the direction and 
by the command of the Sovereign Pontiff himself, has issued the 
following decrees. 


THE SICK, EITHER PRIESTS OR FAITHFUL 
(Rule II of the Constitution) 


1) The faithful who are sick, even though not confined to 
bed, may take something in the form of beverage, though not an 
alcoholic beverage, if, by reason of their sickness they are unable 
without real inconvenience to observe a complete fast up to the 
time they receive Holy Communion. They can also take some- 
thing in the-form of medicine, either liquid (but not alcoholic), 
or solid, as long as what they take is real medicine, prescribed 
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by a physician or commonly esteemed as such. It must be noted 
that any solid taken as nourishment cannot be considered 
medicine. 

2) The condition under which a person may be able to take 
advantage of this dispensation from the law of fasting for which 
no time limit preceding Holy Communion is prescribed must be 
judged prudently by the confessor. Without his advice 
no one can use this dispensation. The confessor, however, can 
give his advice either when he is hearing confessions or privately 
apart from the confessional. He may also give this advice once 
for all so that the person to whom he gives it may always act 
upon it as long as the conditions of this same sickness last. 

3) Sick priests, even though they are not confined to 
bed, may use a like dispensation if they are going to say Mass 
or receive the Holy Eucharist. 


PRIESTS IN SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
(Constitution, Rules III and IV) 


4) Priests who are not sick but who are going to say Mass 
a) at a late hour (that is after nine o’clock) ; 
b) after onerous work of the sacred ministry (for example 
from early morning or for a long time), or 
c) after a long journey (that is, at least about two kilo- 
metres walking or a proportionally longer journey in 
terms of the class of vehicles used, the difficulty 
of the journey, and the condition of the person), may 
take something in the form of drink, but not an 
alcoholic beverage. 
5) The three cases indicated above are such as to take i in 
_ all the circumstances in which the legislator intends to grant 
the above-mentioned faculty. Consequently every interpreta- 
tion which would amplify these faculties must be avoided. 

6) Priests who are in such circumstances can take some- 
thing in the form of drink once or many times, but they must 
keep the fast for one hour before they say Mass. 

7) Moreover all priests who are going to say Mass twice or 
three times the same day can, in the earlier Masses, consume 
the two ablutions prescribed by the rubrics of the Missal, but 
using only water, which according to the new principle, does 
not break the fast. 

The priest who says three Masses one after the other on 
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Christmas or on All Souls Day is bound to follow the rubrics 
with regard to the ablutions. 

8) If it should happen that a priest who is obliged to say 
Mass two or three times the same day should inadvertently 
consume wine in the ablution, he is not prevented from saying 
the second and the third Mass. 


THE FAITHFUL IN SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 
(Constitution, Rule V) 


9) Likewise the faithful who are unable to keep the Eucharis- 
tic fast, not by reason of sickness, but because of some grave 
inconvenience, can take something in the form of drink. They 
cannot, however, take any alcoholic beverage, and they must 
fast for an hour before the reception of Holy Communion. 

10) Three causes of grave inconvenience are enumerated. 
It is wrong to extend these: 


a) Work that weakens, started before Holy Communion. 


Such is the work of labourers in factories, transport 
and dock workers, or workers in other public utilities 
employed in day and night shifts; or those who, 
by reason of duty or of charity, must stay awake 
during the night (for example, nurses, night watchmen, 
etc.) ; and of pregnant women and mothers of families 
who must spend a long time on their household duties 
before they can go to church; ete. 


b) The late hour at which Holy Communion is received. 


There are many of the faithful who can have a priest 
to say Mass among them only at a late hour. There are 
likewise many children for whom it would be too 
difficult before going to school, to go to church, 
receive Holy Communion, and then to go back home 
for breakfast; etc. 


ce) A long journey which must be made in order to reach 
the church. 


As has been explained above (n. 4), a journey 
is to be considered long for this purpose if it covers 
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a walk of about two kilometres or a journey that is 
longer in proportion to the vehicle used, the difficulty 
of the journey itself, or the condition of the person 
making the journey. 
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11) The causes of such grave inconvenience must be judged 
prudently by a confessor either while he is hearing confessions 
or in a private conversation with the one seeking advice. The 
faithful cannot receive the Holy Eucharist not fasting without 
the confessor’s advice. The confessor can give his advice once 
and for all, to be effective as long as the cause of the serious 
difficulty remains. 


EVENING MASSES 
(Constitution, Rule VI) 


By virtue of the Constitution local Ordinaries of places (cf. 
can. 198) have the faculty of permitting the saying of evening 
Masses in their own territory, should circumstances render this 
necessary. This holds true despite the command of canon 821, 
§ 1. The common good sometimes demands the saying of Mass 
after midday : for example, for the workers in some industries 
who work their shifts even on feast days; for those categories of 
workers who must be on the job during the morning hours of 
feast days; Sunday dock workers; and likewise for those who 
have come in great numbers and from considerable distances 
for some religious or social celebration, etc. 

12) Such Masses, however, may not be said before four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and may be celebrated only on the 
following definitely stated days. These are : 

a) Holidays of obligation according to the rule of canon 
1274 § 1; 

b) Feasts which were formerly holidays of obligation but 
which now are not. These are listed in the Index 
published by the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
on Dec. 28, 1919 (AAS, XIT, 1920, 42 f) ; 

c) First Fridays of the month ; 

d) Other solemn occasions which are celebrated with 
great gatherings of the people ; 

e) On one day of the week other than those enumerated 
above, if the good of special classes of persons should 
demand it. 
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13) Priests who say afternoon Masses as well as the faithful 
who receive Holy Communion at these Masses, may, at the meal 
which is permitted up to three hours before the beginning of 
Mass or Communion, take with due moderation, alcoholic 
beverages which are ordinarily taken at meals, (for example 
wine, beer and the like). They may not take strong liquors. 
Before or after this meal they make take something in the form 
of beverage (but no alcoholic beverage at all), up until one 
hour before Mass or Communion. 

In the matter of drinks, which may be taken either before 
or after the meal in question up to one hour before Mass or 
Communion, every kind of alcoholic drink is excluded. 

14) Priests may not say a morning and an evening Mass 
on the same day unless they have the explicit permission to say 
Mass twice or three times the same day, according to the rule 
of can. 806. 

Likewise the faithful cannot receive Holy Communion in 
the morning and the evening of the same day, according to 
the norm of canon 857. 

15) The faithful, even though they may not be of the 
number of those for whom the offering of an evening Mass was 
decreed, may freely receive Holy Communion at this Mass or 
immediately before it or immediately after it, if they obey the 
directions given above with reference to the Eucharistic fast. 

16) In places where the law for the mission rather than the 
general law is in force, Ordinaries may permit evening Masses 
on all the days of the week under the same conditions. 


ADMONITIONS ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE RULES 


17) Ordinaries must carefully see to it that every abuse 
and irreverence towards the Blessed Sacrament is entirely 
avoided. 

18) They must also take care that the new discipline be 
observed uniformly by all their subjects, and they must teach 
these subjects that all faculties and dispensations, both terri- 
torial and personal which have hitherto been granted by the 
Holy See have been revoked. 


19) The interpretation of the Constitution and of this 
Instruction must faithfully keep to the text, and must not in 
any way enlarge the so favourable faculties which have 
been granted. With regard to customs which may differ from 
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the new discipline, let the abrogating clause be kept in mind : 
“notwithstanding any disposition whatever to the contrary, 
even those worthy of most special mention.” 

20) Ordinaries and priests, who ought to take 
advantage of these faculties granted by the Holy See, should 
zealously stir up the faithful to assist at Mass and receive Holy 
Communion frequently. They should take advantage of every 
opportunity, especially by preaching, to promote the spiritual 
good for the sake of which the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XII has 
published the Constitution. 

The Sovereign Pontiff, approving this Instruction, decreed 
that it should be promulgated by publication in the Acta Ap- 
ostolicae Sedis together with the Apostolic Constitution Christus 
Dominus. 

From the Palace of the Holy Office, on the 6th day of 
January in the year 1953. 

+JOSEPH CARDINAL PIZZARDO, 
Secretary 
L. + S. Alfredo Ottaviani, Assessor. 


ONE KIND OF WEALTH 


There was one kind of wealth of which 
the rapacious and jealous conquerors 
could never despoil Ireland, the wealth 
of faith and good humour. While Eng- 
land, gorged with ill-gotten gains, was 
losing her name “Merry England,” 
while she sank in a dark sadness of which 
the Elizabethan dramas bore witness, 
while she was choosing as her national 
poem “Paradise Lost,” Ireland, with 
a smile on her lips, knew that she still 
possessed Heaven and the sky above. 


—Paul Claudel 
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The Liturgy in Pastoral Life 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR, 

In the May issue of The Furrow 
your excursion round the reviews 
is the occasion for some remarks 
on the question of the vernacular 
in the liturgy, that is to say, of 
the advisability of promoting, 
or securing, its wider use. This, 
as you say, has for long been 
widely discussed and _ liberally 
applied in continental countries ; 
and, I suppose, most of us are 


aware that in England, also, - 


there is a society to pursue this 
very object. Here at home, it 
has yet scarcely arisen, save 


perhaps in more or less academic 
questions to rubrical authorities ; 
and, indeed, a topic of the most 
academic kind, and a symptom, 
to boot, of unhealthy craving 
for change, is all, I would say, 
that many of our priests would 


see in it. 

The problem, 
further back. 
the two fundamental ideas of 
the liturgy itself and the liturgical 
apostolate, which are still very 
far from having secured their 
true assessment among us. How 
many of us have yet to realise 
that the art of ceremonial is no 
more liturgy than carefully gro- 
omed extremities are the whole 
man; and that, in consequence, 
a temperamental impatience with 
forms on the part of our Irish 
people is no evidence of their 
inaptitude for liturgical action, 
but merely indicates the spirit in 
which their approach will be made. 

Liturgy is the living Church in 
her primary’ function, worshipp- 
ing God and receiving in exchange 
the divine gift; and whoever 
fails to adjust himself to her 
action in this domain is apart 
from the main fountain of life. 


in fact, goes 


It goes back to | 


That, tout court, is the state of 
the case, and of itself it suffic- 
iently explains the. present uni- 
versal movement, in a disillusioned 
age,. to recover the liturgical 
values. 

In the meantime, however, the 
attack can commence on: what- 
ever flank offers, and this matter 
of the vernacular, especially in 
the way you touch on it in your 
review of Father Montague’s de- 
clarations, happens to open up a 
pretty direct approach to the 
task. Pastoral action is in play 
here, and any pastor can see 
how much to the purpose it 
is to have a people with direct 
and immediate understanding of 
what goes forward, precisely at 
the moment when the sacred 
realities of the Christian life are 
being enacted. Some of us, 
indeed, have already had that 
happy experience. 

As well as baptism and the 
last sacraments, you mention the 
case of the funeral service, and 
certainly no liturgical action offers 
more inviting opportunities. Ata 
funeral you have the pious, the 
indifferent and worldly, the 
weak of faith, and often the 
non-Catholic, all in a receptive 
mood in the presence of death. 
What better moment to let the 
voice of the Church reach these 
bystanders, who can hardly fail 
to be impressed by her noble 
words and sentiments? 

Assuming that custom or au- 
thority permits the vernacular 
in these specified cases, some 
consequential problems would, of 
course, remain to be settled, for 
example, which formulae exactly 
are to be rendered in translation, 
lessons and collects merely, or 
also psalms, canticles, respon- 
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‘gories and such like ; and whether 
the celebrant should recite both 
versions successively in an equal 
tone, or should commit the Eng- 
lish (respectively Gaelic) rendering 
to another while he himself reads 
the Latin in a somewhat subdued 
voice. 

To go on from these instances 
to consider the use of the vernacu- 
lar throughout the whole liturgy, 
would certainly exceed the limits 
of my space, and the epistolary 
nature of this contribution. But 
in the hope of creating some 
basis for future discussion, I 
would permit myself the following 
brief statement of my own views. 
Our present liturgy, stylised and 
all as it is and couched in a 
dead language, has not yet lost 
its appeal for a people like ours, 
among whom the spirit of rev- 
erence for holy rites still lives; 
and it is quite capable of being 
brought back to life, and of 


The Editor invites the views of readers on this subject. Suggestions of 
a practical kind will be especially welcome. 


Comics 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

The article in the June issue of 
The Furrow described very well 
the dangers of the new type of 
comic. Most readers, however, will 
already have been aware of these 
dangers, and would like to hear 
something about how to deal with 
the problem. When you have 
the Amalgamated Union of Found- 
ry Workers calling for a ban on 
this sort of literature in England, 
it is surely time we stopped 
deploring the evil and started 
doing something about it. 

Whether banning is the best 
solution is a question one would 
like to see discussed in The 


Furrow. That is the solution - 


. translations of the ceremony free- 
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bearing very considerable fruit, 
by the use of no more revolu- 
tionary means than adequate 
explanation, printed or typed 


ly furnished on all suitable oc- 
casions, and judicious interpola- 
tions of the vernacular on the 
lines suggested above. It is in - 
this direction, I think, that our 
main effort should first be made ; 
and only when we have failed 
there, need we discuss the dol- 
orous necessity of laying violent 
hands on that very precious 
link with ancient tradition, the 
venerable Latin tongue. 

With thanks for the courtesy 
of the space you have granted me. 


I remain, 
yours truly, 


DeERMoT MaclIvor 
Ardee, Co. Louth 


being adopted in Canada and 
New Zealand. 

Personally I would not be 
inclined to wait for government 
action. These crime comics are 
a challenge and a test of our 
Catholicity. I think the most 
necessary way of counteracting 
them is to make young people 
(and those in charge of young 
people) critical of what they 
read, 


There is a warning in the 
Maynooth Statutes ‘‘ne libri male 
olentes in scholas introducantur”’— 
not to be translated, as it was on 
one occasion, “‘evil-smelling child- 
ren.” Rejecting these comics 
could be held up as an example 
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of what is expected of those 
who are soldiers of Christ by 
Confirmation, and it could be 
emphasised that the blame rests, 
not with those who publish or 
sell them, but with those who 
buy them. One teacher here, 
borrowing the language of the 
comics themselves, got the class 
to act as vigilantes by trying to 
stop the spread of bad comics 
among their companions. 

It would also help if the priest, 
when visiting the schools, did 
not confine himself to condemna- 
tion. He should be able to men- 
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tion the names of some harmless 
comics. Besides the harmless 
type there is a selection of 
Catholic publications such 
as Topix, Treasure Chest, Our 
Tittle Messenger, the Junior 
Catholic Messenger. I collected a 
year’s issue of some of these, and 
found them very useful in pre- 
paring sermons. The only critic- 
ism I would make of them is that 
they are at times a little over- 
burdened with religious matter. 


DESMOND MULLAN 
St. Eugene’s, Derry. 


The vigilantes idea does not seem to be conceived in the right spirit. 


EDITOR 


ARCHITECTURE IN OUR TIME 


One of the big problems of an architect in our time 
is that for a hundred and fifty years men have been build- 
ing churches as if a church could not belong to our time. 
A church has to look as if it were left over from some 
other age. I think that such an assumption is based on an 
implicit confession of atheism—as if God did not belong 
to all ages and as if religion were really only a pleasant 
necessary social formality, preserved from past times 
in order to give our society an air of respectability. 


—Thomas Merton: The Sign of Jonas, p. 84. 
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La Paroisse Vivante. Abbé A. 
Ryckmans. Tournai-Paris : 
Casterman. 1950. Pp. 364. 


WHEN the author of this book was 
appointed to his first parish 
twenty years ago, an old confrére 
said to him: ‘Don’t forget that 
it takes fifteen years to form a 
parish spirit. And here’s a 
piece of advice—non multa sed 
multum.”’. When the fifteen 
years had elapsed Father Ryck- 
mans wrote La Paroisse Vivante, 
a shrewd and practical study of 
the pastoral life or rather of the 
place of the parish in the pastoral 
life. To an Irish reviewer this 
book, coming at the present 


juncture, is of unusual interest. 
One might have concluded from 
much of the progressiste writing 
that has come out of France in 
recent years that the parish was 


finished and that the great need 
of the day, in what are called the 
dechristianised areas at least, was 
to provide in its place new techni- 
ques and groupings. With con- 
siderable emphasis the author 
denies this proposition. 
parish is not finished. It is more 
necessary than ever it was. It 
is irreplaceable. In order that it 
should be truly alive and able to 
give to its members the nourish- 
. ment that they should expect 
from it the parish priest should 
become again a father in the 
midst of his children, so that 
though him the Holy Church, 
who is a mother, should effectively 
watch over her children” (p.360). 
Can this be done? Yes, most 
emphatically, Father Ryckmans 
rey lies, as experience has shown 
when apostolic zeal is coupled 
with courage, hard work and 
careful planning. +The fifteen 
chapters of La Paroisse Vivante 


are extended proof of the author’s 
thesis. In the course of these 
chapters the author, who writes 
in a style that is emphatic and 
eloquent, if at times somewhat 
diffuse, treats in detail—and clear- 
ly only a discussion of the details 
of such pastoral questions is of 
much practical help—of the chief 
points of such a pastoral pro- 
gramme. Finances, the Sunday, 
preaching, instruction of engaged 
couples, clerical leisure, the role 
of the layman, the parish secre- 
tariat—are the subjects of some 
of the chapters. 

It would clearly be impossible 
for a reviewer unfamiliar with 
the texture of parish life in 
Brussels to pass judgment on 
the validity of this analysis of 
pastoral conditions there or on 
the likelihood of the author’s 
methods and suggestions succeed- 
ing elsewhere in Belgium. But 
what is unmistakable is the 
soundness of judgment the author 
shows in all matters which such 
a@ reviewer can control, The 
general thesis of the book is 
unassailable—a living parish is 
vital for a living Church. To 
bring a parish to life or to restore 
it the great means are a close 
knowledge of the people acquired 
by direct contact with every 
soul in the parish, an intense 
eucharistic life, a Sunday which is 
a day of real sanctification, and a 
general campaign to activate in 
some degree every soul in the 
parish. Speaking of the great 
mass of lay folk, minimists, who 
feel no obligation whatever to 
cultivate an attitude of devotion 
towards religion, Father Ryck- 
mans writes: ‘‘One hears com- 
plaints on many sides on the 
fewness of the devout. Persever- 
ance in devotion is not a common 
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thing, and a complete education 
of our people in this matter 
remains to be undertaken. But 
whose fault is it that so many 
parishioners in so many parishes 
never think for a moment that 
they have any part to play 
except to fulfil their religious 
duties as well as they can and to 
put a penny in the plate ?” (p.358). 

Father Ryckmans is a firm 
believer in the parish secretariate, 
which is such a feature of pastoral 
work in the United States. To 
know his people closely—his par- 
ish is a city parish—he has organ- 
ised a group of lay assistants who 
make a personal call on every 
house in the parish. It would be 
impossible for the parish clergy, 
Father Ryckmans states, to under- 
take this work personally. One 
agrees at least on the necessity of 
leaving time in the priest’s day 
for prayer, study and recreation. 
In Ireland, for the vast majority 
of parish clergy personal visitation 
is—with a very little effort—quite 
feasible. It is, of course, also of 
strict obligation. 

Like almost every writer on the 
pastoral life today Father Ryck- 
mans believes that there is no 
better way of making us face 
facts than by confronting us with 
figures. Many parishes that are 
clearly in decay—a diminishing 
eucharistic life, absence of all 
devotional or pastoral iniative— 
would be saved and revitalised 
if some effort were made to get 
figures, for the decay would then 
be evident. It is the general experi- 
ence that those who ridicule the 
computation of Holy Communions, 
attendances at daily Mass, num- 
bers who make their Easter 
Duty, invariably entertain too 
optimistic a notion of the state of 
affairs. Some close study of the 
attendances at our Sunday even- 
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ing devotions, for instance, might 
stimulate priests to inquire the 
reasons. 

It will be gathered that this is a 
critical and courageous book. 
But it is very far from being 
revolutionary. It is full of good 
sense, its attidude is traditional 
it is in the very best sense and enti- 
rely practical. Some reviewers have 
spoken of it as a classic of the 
pastoral life and the praise does 
not seem undeserved. 


J. G. MCGARRY 


The Conquest of Life. John W. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C. Edited with 
a biographical sketch. by John 
A. O’Brien, Ph.D. Pp. xiii 
+ 210. Patterson, N.J.: St. 
Antnony’s Guild. Price $2.50 


Father John W. Cavanaugh, 
one-time Rector of Notre Dame, 
never tired of telling his students 
that the building of character 
meant more than mere culture. 
This lesson he dinned into their 
ears whenever he spoke to them 
and, in fact, whenever he got a 
chance to speak to the students of 
any college. Under the title of 
The Conquest of Life, the Rev. 
John A. O’Brien has now gathered 
some of the lectures Father Cavan- 
augh gave at the opening of the 
college year, lectures he gave 
to various societies, and lectures 
he was invited to give in other 
colleges. 

Best of all are those homely 
talks he gave to his own flock 
before they began each yearly 
grind. Notre Dame might mean 
only football for many of those 
who listened to him, but with his 
great sympathy and large under- 
standing he put even that in its 
proper place. He was as proud of 
the Four Horsemen as ever Knute 
Rockne was and they all knew it 
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but he himself was to train the 
University’s representatives in the 
fields of sanctity and learning, and 
he made others see the true value 
of each activity. 


His main theme throughout all 
his discourses is the purpose of the 
college or school. To this question 
is devoted one address in partic- 
ular, but the problem runs through 
all the book, and while the 
answer may not be startling or 
delivered in extraordinary lang- 
uage, it is nevertheless the right 
answer and emphasises the spirit- 
ual values even in the midst of the 
struggle for material things. The 
tests of a college, he says, are 
three: the power of its graduates, 
their loyalty to their college 
ideals, and their moral courage. 

On the subject of moral courage 
he speaks strongly to those about 
to leave his care and go to battle 
with the world. For his text he 
goes to the Book of Genesis— 
‘* Behold, the dreamer cometh.” 
The fate the dreamer, the man of 
ideals, may expect is the fate of 
Joseph in his coat of many 
colours—‘‘Come, let uskill him,’’— 
and success in. the world will 
depend on ‘‘ Whether you are 
content to compromise or not.’ 
Those who are ashamed of their 
dreams will abandon them for the 
coarser and more brutal night- 
mares of the world. But the test 
of the training and of the college 
which gave it will be: ‘‘ How 
long will you keep aloft the 
banners she has placed in your 
hands ? ” 

Whether he is speaking of the 
modesty of culture (‘‘All real 
culture is modest’’) or disting- 
uishing between the making of a 
life and the making of a living, 
Father Cavanaugh always seems 
to be in sympathy with his 
listeners, He could sketch for 
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them what he called ‘‘ The 
Romance of Big Business,’”’ but 
he could remind them too that 
“If you are to enjoy great 
success you must purchase it at 
the price of many lesser goods.’’ 

One of the best things in this 
book is his commentary on the 
modern craze for amusement. 
“One of the weak spots of the 
American home is the insane 
attitude towards amusement and 
entertainment. In God’s name, 
what right have you to amusement 
until you have first laboured ?... 
what right have you to spend 
money on luxuries and incessant 
entertainment until you have 
earned it for yourself ? ” 

This book is primarily for those 
who know and use the American 
way of life, but it has something 
too for those who may consider 
that their Christianity has less 
need of a boost. 


Patrick V. O’BRIEN 


History of the Old Testament. 
Paul Heinisch. Translated by 
William Heidt, O.S.B. College- 
ville, Minnesota: The Liturg- 
ical Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 492. 
Price $6.50. 


THE present work is a translation 
of a revised edition of Dr. Paul 
Heinisch’s Geschichte des Alten 
Testamentes. Dr. Heinisch is 
well and favourably known to 
students of the Old Testament for 
his excellent commentaries, and 
especially his scholarly contribu- 
tions to the celebrated Bonner 
Bibel. The translator of the 
present volume, to whom we also 
owe an English version of Hein- 
isch’s Theologie des Alten Testa- 
mentes has made a excellent trans- 
lation The book is_ beautifully 
printed and clearinits arrange- 
ment. 
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The first part, treats of primitive 
history according to the Bible, and 
has sections on the Creation of 
the world in Genesis, the first 
man and woman, from Adam to 
the Deluge, from the Deluge to 
the call of Abraham, the culture 
and religion of primitive man. 
This is the part, I feel, which 
those who have to teach Bible 
history whether in church or 
school will find most interesting. 

Dr. Heinisch emphasises that 
the early chapters of Genesis 
clothe the facts which they record 
in a symbolical dress, embodying 
abstract truths in such forms as 
could easily be grasped by the 
Hebrew people. He says quite 
plainly that the description of 
Eve’s origin from the side of 
Adam is to be regarded as figura- 
tive, the figure being used to 
teach the complete humanity of 
woman, no less than her subor- 


dination to man in the family 
(woman in antiquity was little 


more than the slave of her 
husband). He adds, however, 
that according to the decree of the 
Biblical Commission the doctrine 
of the ‘formation of the first 
woman from man’ must be 
maintained but believes that the 
“exact way in which it took 
place remains a mysteryv’’ (p.19). 
-He rejects the theory that the 
external sin of our first parents 
had a sexual aspect, his chief 
reason being that the Genesis 
text says that Eve ate first and 
then gave to Adam and he ate: 
_-the text does not say that they 
ate (p.22). 

With regard to the great long- 
evity of the ante-diluvian Pat- 
riarchs, the author notes, first 
of all, that this is out of har- 
’ mony with the findings of science. 
He regards chapter 5 as a docu- 
ment which existed in its own 
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right, prior to its incorporation 
into Genesis. This fact is indica- 
ted by the statement in Genesis 
5: 1, which Dr. Heinisch renders 
from the Hebrew thus: ‘This 
is the record of the descendants 
of Adam.” The point he 
makes is that what is read in 
chapter 5 concerning the ages of 
the Patriarchs is an ancient and 
popular tradition, in which the 
Hebrews like other ancient races 
e.g., the Babylonians, proudly 
connect themselves up with the 
very beginning of history by a 
chain of long-lived ancestors (in 
one Babylonian text, a certain 
king, or patriarch, lived over 
60,000 years! ). The sacred 
writer (in Dr. Heinisch’s view) 
quotes the written tradition. with- 
out, however, intending to guar- 
antee its historical veracity. The 
fact that the figures for the years 
which each biblical Patriarch 
lived are different in the Hebrew, 
the Samaritan and the Septuagint 
texts suggests that the Israelites 
did not regard the account as 
vouched for by absolute authority. 
Such an explanation of Genesis, 
chapter 5, seems reasonable and 
is now subscribed to by not a few 
exegetes. Not all scholars, how- 


_ ever, are satisfied that the sacred 


writer does not take responsibil- 
ity for the contents of the docu- 
ment which he quotes, and we 
therefore feel that Dr. Heinisch 
should have mentioned the follow- 
ing explanation of chapter 5, 
which has found some supporters. 
One who examines the Baby- 
lonian texts will be struck not by 
the names, which are not connec- 
ted with those of the Hebrew 
Bible, but with the remarkable 
figures that accompany the names. 
In one list, for example, the 
length of the reigns ranges be- 
tween 64,800 and 10,800. It 
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seems unlikely that these 
numbers were intended as mathe- 
matical quantities corresponding 
to historical realities, and there- 
fore the ancient writers must 
have seen in them some other 
meaning. We must regard the 
figures not as historical but as 
artificial, not as mathematical 
values, but as having some mystic 
significance, that they are symbols 
of ideas, even though we as yet 
lack the key to their interpreta- 
tion and exact significance (see 
eg., Apoc. 13: 18). 

Dr. Heinisch holds the view, 
now fairly widespread, that the 
flood described in Genesis (6-9) 
was neither geographically nor 
anthropologically universal. 

The second part of this work 
deals with the post-diluvian Pat- 
riarchs, and the third with the 
period of Moses. 

Each chapter of the History of 
the Old Testament is furnished 
with a select bibliography. Al- 
together this is a most welcome 
volume. We congratulate the 
publishers and translator, and, 
believing that it would be difficult 
to find a History of the Hebrews 
better suited for general use, we 
cordially commend it to readers 
of The Furrow. 

MicHAaEL LEAHY 


Nuascealaiocht 1940-1950. Tomas 
de Bhaldraithe a thogh. Baile 
Atha Cliath: Sdirséal agus 
Dill. 176 pp. 8/6. 


SAIRSEAL AGUS DILL, the publish- 
ing firm which deserves the 
sincere thanks of the Irish-reading 
public, have given us, in this book, 
@ companion volume to their 
Nuabhéarsaiocht, which was warm- 
ly welcomed when it appeared 
last year. This collection of short 
stories from the pages of papers 
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like Comhar, Indiv and An 
tUltach, does not claim-to be 
completely representative of short- 
story writing in Irish, One may 
question the wisdom of the editor’s 
decision to limit himself to one 
story per author, and to those 
stories only which were published 
in journals or magazines. 
Nevertheless this is fairly re- 
presentative of the best in modern 
Irish writing. Even our younger 
and less mature writers stand up 
well to the test of having their 
stories taken out of isolation and 
placed over against the works of 
such finished artists as Liam 
O’Flaherty and Frank O’Connor. It 
was fitting to give pride of place to 
Liam O’Flaherty’s Teangabhdil3 
for no better model could be 
offered to young writers. In 
economy of word and phrase, in 
the evocation of atmosphere, and 
the depth of its implication, it is 
an almost perfect example of the 
storyteller’s craft. This does not 
imply that the fifteen other 
writers represented are not skilful 
writers, or that they lack inspir- 
ation. Some of the younger 
writers are amazingly mature ; 
and, where there are flaws, the 
amount of promise revealed is 
sufficient to excuse them. All in 
all, this collection proves that 
in this most difficult art-form, 
we have writers who can compare 
more than favourably with writers 

of other lands. 
SEAN CORKERY 


Farewell Catullus. Picrson Dixon. 
London: Hollis and Carter. 
Price 12/6d. 


THE author of this novel is quite 
obviously a fine classical scholar. 
His story is very well documented 
as to historical fact and the 
decadent atmosphere of the age 
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of Catullus is presented with an 
air of complete authenticity. It 
is impossible to keep strictly 
within the bounds of history in a 
novel of this kind, but the author 
has contrived to carry his story for- 
ward with the minimum of con- 
jecture and what of it there is 
fits in very naturally with the 
historical facts. He has, besides, 
a@ very good sense of character 
and the interplay between chara- 
cters and this is a gift of the 
novelist which has been used to 
good account on his scholarly 
material. 

It is likely, I should think, 
that the author has not visualised 
a@ very wide public for his book. 
He has chosen a rather recherché 
subject and has not tried to 
popularise it. The general reader 
may be conscious of a rather 
academic flavour and a lack of 
vitality all through. Readers with 
classical tastes will read it with 
interest as an interesting experi- 
ment in bringing the period and 
the character to life. 

The theme is a sordid one, 
that of a young man who comes to 
Rome with his head full of ideals 
and poetry and falls a victim to 
the moral corruption of Roman 
society. It will prove distasteful 
to some readers, though it is 
handled with restraint. 

C. S. FINNEGAN 


Religious Obedience. Rev. Ferdin- 

_ and Valentine, O.P. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. 128. Price 9/6. 


OBEDIENCE is the fundamental 
virtue of the religious life, it is 
virtue which constitutes its very 
essence. 

Father Valentine is a Retreat 
conductor with a wide experience 


and though he acknowledges that 
much of the inspiration of his 
pages comes from the 12th century 
Dominican Master General, Hum- 
bert of Romans, it is very clear 
that Father Valentine is far from 
being an impractical theorist. 
Throughout he shows a realisation 
of the various problems—temporal 
as well as spiritual—which the 
daily exercise of obedience gives 
rise to. 

Father Valentine addresses his 
pages primarily to nuns and he 
makes the suggestion that the 
rapid tempo of modern life, which 
catches up even nuns in their 
convents, makes a true apprec- 
iation of religious obedience indis- 
pensable if our active nuns are to 
live a truly supernatural life. 
As he points out so well, the 
more active the apostolate, the 
greater is this‘need. Quite simply, 
in the rush and bustle of modern 
life the motive of much of the 
activity of a religious can be 
purely natural. And submission 
to the commands of another in 
religion from natural motives is 
not and never can be religious 
obedience. What then is religious 
obedience ? Father Valentine by 
answering a series of questions 
works up to the answer on p. 7 
and no religious could complain 
that there is any obscurity in 
the final analysis. 

Obedience has two sides and 
Father Valentine’s book deals at 
some length with the obligations 
of superiors. There is much here 
that is of very practical value and 
it is one of the great merits of 
Father Valentine’s style that when 
he has to say unpleasant things 
he can say them in a pleasant and 
inoffensive way. This is a book 
which should be in every convent. 


FREDERICK M. JONES 
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Christian Simplicity in St. Therese. 
Edited by Michael Day. London: 
. Burns Oates. Price 9/6. 


In his Introduction to the eight 
essays in this book Father Day 
sums up the universal appeal of 
the teaching of St. Thérése when 
he says: ‘‘her mission is to 
teach with childlike simplicity 
what the Fathers, theologians 
and masters of the spiritual life 
have always taught and to embody 
that spirituality in a new form 
easily accessible to all.” Four 
essays deal with St. Thérése in 
relation to St. Thomas, to St. 
John of the Cross, to the Fathers 
and to the Scriptures. The other 
four, more general in character,,. 
could hardly be bettered for 
giving a true and accurate des- 
ription and assessment of the 
way of spiritual childhood. Written 
by specialists, they form a valu- 
able addition to the literature 
centered on St. Thérése. 


EDWARD FLYNN 


The Swallows of the Garret. The 
Story of Etienne Pernet. Malachy 
G. Carroll (with a foreword by 
the Bishop of Brentwood). Cork: 
Mercier Press. Pp. 135. Price 
12/6. 


WaEN Etienne Pernet, a timid- 
seeming school-teacher who had 
twice turned back in terror from 
the priesthood, was finally per- 
suaded, after years of indecision 
‘and scruples, to be ordained, he 
set before himself the task of 
alleviating the distress of the 
suffering, embittered, anti-clerical 
slum-dwelling industrial workers 
of the great French cities. To 
achieve his purpose, he founded 
the Little Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, practically forcing a deformed 
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ex-seamstress into the religious 
life that she might be their 
superioress. 

Mr. Carroll, commissioned by 
the Little Sisters to write this 
life of their founder, has given us 
a very readable book, well (though 
not tediously) documented. He 
has, perhaps, been over-anxious 
to establish the sanctity of his 
subject, and his rather laboured 
concentration on Pernet’s excell- 
ence throughout the book becomes 
tiresome. It is, however, a 
compliment to his power of narra- 
tive to say that when he bids us 
“linger in reverent wonder’ (! ) 
on the fact that the idea of the 
Little Sisters was born to Pernet 
“in the heart of the Mass,’”’ our 
reaction is to desire uncoopera- 
tively that he will get on with 
the story. 


MICHAEL GLYNN 


Life Begins with Love. E. Boyd 
Barrett. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company. Price 
$2.50. 


Dr. Boyp BARRETT has emerged 
from the ‘mist’ of his estrange- 
ment from the Church with a 
profound conviction of the absol- 
ute necessity of charity and 
hur ility. The first fruits of that 
conviction he has already given us 
in Shepherds in the Mist; and 
while many clergy in this country 
might (and did) question the 
prudence of a public parading of 
the problem raised in that little 
vo'ume, nobody who read the 
book could doubt the sincerity of 
its message. The present book is 
another appeal for charity in its 
everyday forms of kindness, thou- 
ghtfi,\lness, helpfulness, tolerance, 
brotherhood. It is a pleasant, 
chatty, and withal a very thought- 
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provoking little work, interspersed 
with many recollections of the 
kindness received by its author 
and the gratitude he has exper- 
ienced for kind acts done to 
others. Itcould be enthusiastically 
recommended to both priests and 
laity were it not that it shares the 
fault of all American books nowa- 
days—its price is altogether ex- 
orbitant. One hundred and 
fourteen pages at 17/6 would have 
to be more than good to be worth 
the mouey ! 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 


L’Experimentation Humaine en 
Medicine. Cahiers Laénnec. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1952. 
Price 475 frs. 


OnE of the most vexed questions 
in medical ethics at the moment 
is that of the scope and limits 
of experimentation on human 
beings. The Paris Academy of 
Medicine has frequently consider- 
ed the subject and it formed the 
basis of discussion at the last 
World Congress of Jewish doctors, 
which drew up an international 
code of rules which should govern 
the matter. The Pope, too, in 
September 1952, outlined the 
moral principles which govern 
all medical research. The present 
volume has gathered together 
the contributions on this subject 
made by French physicians of the 
Centre d’Etudes Laénnec. 
Previous publications in the 
same series have been so con- 
sistently excellent that one could 
safely assume that this follows 
suit. The assumption would be 
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perfectly justified. With that 
lucidity so characteristic of French 
writers, the authors examine every 
aspect of their subject-matter. 
The book is divided into four 
main parts. Firstly, we get an 
introductory historical section dea- 
ling with human experimentation 
during the course of the centuries. 
The second part examines certain 
concrete problems such as experi- 
mental surgery and inoculation 
against infectious diseases. It 
is factual rather than normative in 
character and contains a wealth 
of very interesting medical infor- 
mation. In the third part, entitled 
Droit et Morale, the juridical 
and ethical principles involved 
are reviewed. The current topic 
of the doctor-patient relationship 
and the delicate problem of the 
extent to which the consent of a 
patient to a treatment must be 
had are admirably, if concisely, 
explained. Finally, there is a 
documentary section which sets 
forth, without any effort to 
mitigate its brutality,the appalling 
account of German experimenta- 
tion on human subjects in con- 
centration camps during the course 
of World War II. Such things, 
one may say, were better for- 
gotten than recorded. But the 
nausea caused by reading of them 
would be more than compensated 
for if men’s consciences reacted 
in the direction of justice and 
humanity. 

This is a useful and interesting 
book for the medical man and 
ethician alike. 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
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